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For Reference 


Not to be taken from this room 
/2998395 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 


Penal Code of California, 
1915, Section 623. 
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Marbro puts the 18th century in a new light. 
For centuries, the prized and priceless Chinese Pilgrim’s flask has satisfied man’s thirst for 
blending beauty with function. It was turned to for water as well as an esthetically pleasing 
heirloom, passing from one generation on to the next. Now, Marbro has added an exquisite 
new dimension to this famille porcelain vase by extending its use to answer man’s need for 
light. While not available everywhere, this and other Marbro originals may be viewed at any 
one of our nine showrooms throughout the country, in the better furnitures stores or through 


the services of your decorator. If you wish more details, please write Marbro Lamp Execu- 
tive Office, 1625 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, CA 90015. 


MARBRO SHOWROOMS: Chicago, Merchandise Mart, San Francisco, Western Merchandise Mart, Dallas, Trade Mart, 460 
Decorative Center; High Point, Southern Furniture Exposition Bldg.; Atlanta, Merchandise Mart, Pittsburgh, Marforth Showrooms, 
Cincinnati, Decorator's Furniture Showrooms; Indianapolis, Murray Showrooms. FOREIGN OFFICES: Bombay, Copenhagen, 
Florence, Hong Kong, Lisbon, London, Madrid, Paris, Tokyo, Vienna. 








=plewhite secretary, c. 1780... mahogany in soft, 
discovered by Cannell & Chaffin in a small Scottish town. 
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Today’s architecture and design is a pleasure to behold. 
Considering the anxieties of the past several generations, 
it will be a relief to experience these pleasures, adven- 
tures and, hopefully, be uplifted from this morass of con- 
flict and conformity. Cynics always answer with some 
boring opinion that nothing is ever new or, in the design 
profession, everything is a modification of something 
else. And, looking at today’s potpourri of architecture 
design styles; while they cannot follow the individualism 
of fashion, where should we look to find real uniqueness 
and originality? My answer is we should look at our- 
selves. Here is why. 

The Renaissance of the Middle Ages was created by 
truly gifted and inspired men and women. And their 
patrons were the nobility, something that could never 
occur in Today’s society. The Renaissance of that period 
is particularly interesting since there is an obvious paral- 
lel with modernity. The Renaissance emerged from the 
Dark Ages of suppression, fear, ignorance and prejudice. 
Would you have any trouble finding suppression, fear, 
ignorance and prejudice in our world particularly through 
the last three decades of war. Granted, there is a large 
difference in the time span. However, there is little dif- 
ficulty establishing the relativity involved. So, perhaps 
you can accept my premise that there is a very general 
parallel between then and now; and, doing so, grant the 
similar backgrounds for the emergence of originality 
from both periods. 

Without a nobility to support artistry and creators, 
who will? Again, let’s look at ourselves. Knowing that 
readers of ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST are established 
trend-setters and taste-makers (this should amuse some 
readers in that the weight of all this responsibility may 
be one burden too many for today), whatever originality 
emerges will depend on all of us and our understanding. 
The connoisseurs in today’s society have taken the place 
of yesterday’s nobility. 

But how is this responsibility to be implemented? By 
the fact that each and every reader —the connoisseur — 
must be willing to go beyond material and academic sup- 
port and reach for an intuitive understanding and involve- 
ment. Since every man and woman differ in the degree 
to which they possess good taste and judgement— even 
as objects differ in the degree to which they possess ele- 


ments of beauty — what is the intuitional quality needed? 
Philosophers have unsuccessfully tried to answer that 
question. We do know, however, that architecture and 
design are measured by the effect it has upon us and that 
they must imitate a natural function and form. All of us 
delight in our personal view of beauty which is always 
enhanced through a knowledge of those beautiful things 
and their qualities; harmony, form, color, texture and so 
on. Therefore, only our understanding, appreciation and 
knowledge will allow any originality and creativity to 
emerge. 

I found a quote by John Ruskin, an English art critic 
in the late 1800’s, that seemed appropriate to use as a 
closing thought which beautifully transcends my 
remarks: “The science of architecture, followed out to its 
full extent, is one of the noblest of those which have 
reference only to the creations of human minds. It is not 
merely a science of the rule and compass, it does not 
consist only in the observation of just rule, or fair pro- 
portion; it is or ought to be, a science of feeling more than 
of rule, a ministry to the mind, more than to the eye. If we 
consider how much less the beauty and majesty of a 
building depends upon it pleasing certain prejudices of 
the eye, than upon its rousing certain trains of medita- 
tion in the mind, it will show in a moment how many 
intricate questions of feeling are involved in the raising 
of an edifice; it will convince us of the truth of a propo- 
sition, which might at first have appeared startling, that 
no man can be an architect, who is not a metaphysician.” 





In response to many inquiries and suggestions, a memo- 
rial fund has been established to honor the memory of 
Bradley Little. This perpetuating fund will be used to 
assist deserving students of design throughout the coun- 
try. Donations may be sent to: Bradley Little Memorial 
Fund, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Suite 820, Los Angeles, California 90036. 
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One Familys Two 


Most people name far away places when asked where 
they would like a second residence. Some opt for a villa 
in Morocco. Or, a simple palace in Ireland. Others might 
yearn for a desert oasis in Palm Springs or a chalet in 
Switzerland. Few think of building a second house in 
their own backyard. 

Of course, there are few backyards like that of Mr. 
and Mrs. William B. Walton. Theirs includes a lake. Orig- 
inally a large pond, it was expanded to more than nine 
acres when the Waltons first built their classically styled 
main residence almost ten years ago. The lake, stocked 
with fish and used for boating and swimming, is the 


center of the recreation complex planned for the Wal- 
ton’s four children and their many guests. In addition to 
the lake, there are two tennis courts, stables for saddle 
horses, wooded areas landscaped for picnicking, sepa- 
rate quarters for the staff, swimming pool and an 18-hole 
pitch and putt golf course scheduled for expansion to a 
regulation size course. The total complex has many fea- 
tures of a resort hotel which is entirely logical because 
Mr. Walton is President of the Holiday Inns and Tom 
Wells, designer of the Walton residence is also Vice 
President of Interior Design for Holiday Inns. 

Mr. Walton no longer cares to travel. He prefers in- 





omes in Memphis 


stead to invite business associates, friends and digni- 
taries from all parts of the world to visit his home. Al- 
though the main house has been extensively redesigned, 
remodeled and enlarged, the Waltons wanted a second 
house for casual family living and informal entertaining. 
So they simply built one across the lake in their own 
twenty-seven acre backyard. Part of the lakeshore oppo- 
site the main house was reshaped to create a more attrac- 
tive site for the 3,600 square feet octagonal house de- 
signed by architects Jack Schaffer and William R. Eades, 
Jr. While interior design throughout the main house is 
traditional, the recently completed ‘lake house’ is casual 


with the emphasis on comfort. There are two wings not 
shown in the photographs; one for dining, the other a 
bedroom suite. Several sleeping lofts accommodate 
numbers of children. 

When the main house was built several miles from 
Memphis, Mr. Walton specified an architectural style 
similar to the home his family had occupied for genera- 
tions elsewhere in the South. He continued the family 
tradition and gave this house the name of his ancestral 
home. Now the total complex is called, ‘Glen Echo.’ 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY TOM WELLS, N.S.I.D. 
ARCHITECTURE BY JACK SCHAFFER, A.I.A. AND WILLIAM R. EADES, JR., 
A.I.A., WILLIAM W. BOND & ASSOCIATES 
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The exceptionally large rug in the 
Living Room was custom made by 
Edward Fields and designed by 
Mr. Wells in the colors of the sofa 
fabric by Scalamandre. Sofas were 
also custom made. Lamps are from 
Marbro. Another view of the 
twenty-seven by forty foot Living 
Room is shown below. 
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French toile fabric covers the walls, 
windows and archairs of the 
| Breakfast Room, above. The 
- breakfront is by Baker. In the Sun 

Room, right, major pieces of 
furniture were designed for the 
room and custom made. 





PHOTOGRAPHED BY ALEXANDRE GEORGES 
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TWO MEMPHIS HOMES 


View from rear of the main 
residence, below, shows area of the 
house which was extensively 
remodeled several years ago. Entire 
rear of house was torn out, part of 
the small hill removed for 
expansion of the living room and 
addition of a sun room, a pool room 
with three dressing rooms, a sauna, 
exercise room and a wine cellar. 
A road curving around the nine acre— 
lake connects the main residence 
with the Walton’s second house, 
shown in view at right. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY ALEXANDRE GEORGES 
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In the capacious Living Room of the 
3,600 square foot ‘lake house’ most 
of the furniture was designed and 
custom made. A motion picture 
screen lowers electrically from 
concealment above the fireplace. 





Mr. Waiton sometimes 
holds board meetings in 


oS 


this room with a 

podium placed in front 
of the fireplace. The 
room seats thirty-five 
without additional chairs. 
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Mr. and Mrs. J. H. L. Chambers, Jr., both busy 
professional people, choose to live in down- 
town Baltimore because they love the urban 
milieu. Just a few months ago, they learned 
of a rare vacancy in The Washington, a six 
story building which has been compared with 
New York City’s Dakota Apartments for charm 
1d cachet. The Chambers’ knew at first 

ce tl vanted the apartment although it 

ua irent that renovation was re- 
that was not the problem 
yuld yr others. Mr. Chambers 


ids one of irgest interior and indus- 
ial design firms ij e United States, with 
ices in Baltimore, Washington, D.C., and 
other soon to open in the Caribbean area. 

staff of 125, including a shop full of 


n, all things are possible. Even so, it 
me doing to repair decades of neglect. 





Structural changes were relatively minor. 
The original flooring, carved mantels and or- 
nate cornice mouldings were simply painted 
or refinished. Installation of air conditioning 
involved dropping the ceiling in a hallway 
leading to the guest bedroom just enough for 
ducts to open into each room. Elsewhere the 
high ceilings were left untouched. 

Those high ceilings, the bay windows and 
magnificent architectural details are among 
the reasons an apartment in The Washington 
is something to be prized. Another reason is 
the locale. Situated directly across from his- 
toric Mount Vernon Square, trees and green- 
ery offer constant visual refreshment and a 
delightful area for quiet strolls. A center-city 
park, it consists of four squares radiating east, 
north, south and west from a 178-foot white 
marble monument to George Washington. 


Bronze sculptures run the gamut from lions to 
Lafayette on horseback. After dark the monu- 
ments and statuary are dramatically illumi- 
nated. Bordering the malls are: a conservatory 
of music, an art gallery, a Gothic church, 
small shops and many traditional townhouses. 
The Square seems Parisian in character. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Chambers appreciate the 
park’s proximity. Mr. Chambers, a former Ma- 
rine and once a member of a championship 
lacrosse team, likes brisk morning walks. For 
Mrs. Chambers, the park compensates for the 
garden she would like to have. Before moving 
to The Washington, the Chambers’ lived near- 
by in a practically windowless townhouse 
which was so dark, Mrs. Chambers explains, 
“Even the artificial plants died. Now, with 
enough light, I have plants everywhere.” She 
continues, “We were moving from darkness 





into light and I wanted to be surrounded with 
a shower of bright colors, plants and floral pat- 
terned fabrics.” Kit Tyson Chambers is a writ- 
er and public relations consultant who now 
concentrates her professional activity on her 
husband’s design firm which was, incidental- 
ly, founded by his grandfather. Because Mrs. 
Chambers also maintains an office at home, 
she was particularly interested in creating an 
upbeat work environment. 

The Chambers’ have long collected art and 
antiques of many periods and wanted their 
catholic tastes reflected in their home. Per- 
sonally meaningful pieces are assembled with 
a certain throwaway grace. The look achieved 
is purely personal with design for highly indi- 
vidual living its most important objective. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY H. CHAMBERS COMPANY 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY MARIS/SEMEL 


The country French clock 
was found in the Paris flea 


market by Mr. and Mrs. 


Chambers. Wallcovering in 


the Entrance Hall, left, is a 


cockatoo pattern which is 


also used in the Living Room 


right, for continuity. 
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BALTIMORE APARTMENT 


In the Living Room, opposite and 
below, the cockatoo print of the 
entrance hall wallcovering 
reappears as sofa upholstery fabric 
to establish continuity. High 
ceilings, carved mantel, bay 
windows and ornate cornice 
mouldings were part of the original 
building, designed by architect 
Edward H. Glidden in 1906. Position 
of fireplace wall creates a natural 
area for a conversational grouping 
underscored by the Edward Fields 
rug. The small Library, left, adjacent 
to the living room adds another 
architectural element to the interior 
design with its bookcase wall. 
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BALTIMORE APARTMENT 


The traditional Dining Room, 
although small, features two dining 
areas: the table and four chairs in 
foreground plus the circular 

table for dining a deux centered in 
the bay window overlooking the 
greenery of Mount Vernon Square. 
Painting over the mantel is by 
André Brasilier. The chandelier, all 
the chairs and the floral pyramid 
on the mantel were all imported 
from Italy especially for this room. 


Overlooking Mount Vernon 

Square at treetop height, the Master 
Bedroom’s unusual shape is 

defined by the band of color near 

the ceiling above the matching 
draperies. The draperies, roman 
shades and wing chair were all 

. designed and custom made by 
s the H. Chambers Company. The 
painting is a family treasure. 

The Guest Bedroom, right, 

is located at the back of the 
apartment and overlooks the 
building’s central court. No attempt 

was made to camouflage the 

radiator which now seems a 

charming reminder of a bygone day. 
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President and Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s Formosa ea dscapes 











The colorful, mountain-rimmed city of Taipei is the 
capital city of Taiwan, an island in the China Sea. Six- 
teenth century Portuguese explorers, sailing through the 
strait between the island and mainland, enraptured by 
the scenic beauty, used their own word “formosa” 
(pretty) when they described the island to their families 
and friends. The lovely isle, shaped like a tobacco leaf, 


(continued on page 33) 
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Pale green and yellow glazed tiles cover the temple-style roof over 
the Chinese red columns of the small pavilion in the Presidential 
Gardens. From this vantage point, on a small rise, there is a view 
of the multi-colored floral displays of azaleas, gladioli, and chry- 
santhemum against their velvety green background of rolling 
lawns. Litchi trees, left foreground, and palms are only two of 
the hundreds of native and exotic trees, plants and shrubs in the 
Gardens. To the right, is a small lotus pond, reached by a typical 
Chinese low serpentine bridge, and shaded by willows. 





Great beds of scarlet salvia and old-fashioned sweet william, 
which Madame Chiang remembers from the New England gardens 
of her Wellesley College days, accent the carefully tended emer- 
ald lawns. The salvia borders the curving walk and is shaded by 
tall eucalyptus trees. The semi-tropical shrubs bank a high wall 
behind them, to the right and shelter, but do not shade, the dozens 
of rose bushes set out along the wall, out of camera range. 











lies in about the same latitude as Hawaii and, like Hawaii, 
has fields of pineapple and sugar cane. Bananas and 
papayas, mangoes and melons, berries and cherries, 
oranges and tangerines all flourish here, too. 

The city is surrounded by evergreen mountains and it 
is just a short ride from the bustling center to the suburb 
of Shi-lin, now part of Taipei proper, where the road 
winds upwards to the peak. This is the beginning of the 
rich farm area, terraced up the steep sides for rice plant- 
ing and other crops. 

Since Taipei is the seat of government of the Republic 
of China, President and Madame Chiang Kai-shek live 
here in Shi-lin. Their home is an old dwelling of native 
wood, renovated some years ago, and painted dark green 
so that it blends into its heavily forested grounds with a 
quiet modesty that guarantees its privacy. The house 
belongs to no particular school of architecture. It is 
neither large nor small, just a comfortable, rambling, two- 
storied building. It is an intensely private house, for the 
President and Madame Chiang are very private persons. 
The house is small, by standards set for Presidential resi- 
dences elsewhere, but the gardens are spacious and it is 
in their quiet seclusion that the couple take their daily 


A section of Madame Chiang’s own rose garden contains one of 
her favorites, the Queen Elizabeth, as well as yellow tea roses. 
These are but two of the many varieties which grow in profusion 
in all seasons in Taipei. The roses are planted in beds and along 


walks. They often sit in the open pavilion with the Chi- 
nese red columns to talk and sip tea, in quiet interludes 
from affairs of state. The house itself is hidden in deep, 
dense shrubbery and tall, old trees of eucalyptus, pine, 
even some camphorwood, on the lower slopes of Yang- 
mingshan (Grass Mountain). 

The gardens, pictured here, have never before been 
photographed. This privilege was accorded Architectural 
Digest through Irene Corbally Kuhn, an old friend of 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. The gardens are the delight of 
the President and his wife, for they both share the 
Chinese love of nature and find peace and contentment 
in contemplation of the great variety of colorful blooms 
in the gently changing seasons of this sub-tropical island: 
azaleas, iris and cherry blossoms in spring; chrysanthe- 
mums and poinsettias in the fall. The roses are Madame 
Chiang’s special love. And she has a great feeling for 
gladioli which she has carried with her from her college 
days in New England. The many varieties of orchids 
have become objects of special study. Madame Chiang, 
an accomplished artist in the traditional Chinese style, 
recently completed a series of paintings of orchids which 
flourish on Taiwan. 


both sides of a wall which extends from the purple bougainvillaea- 
covered stone pavilion for perhaps fifty yards, then wanders off 
in shady seclusion among typically Chinese clumps of bamboo 
and willows, which Madame Chiang admires and paints. 
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Bold graphic by Henry Moore in the Entrance Hall was acquired 
especially to make a statement introducing the design theme of 
museum quality antiques mixed with contemporary paintings. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY FRANK P. AUSTIN, A.I.D. 
ARCHITECTURE BY EDWARD A. GRENZBACH 


In 1913, a dirt road carved a dusty path along the foot of 
a gentle, grassy knoll in the California countryside where 
real estate developer Burton Green had built an English 
Tudor residence as a showplace for the subdivision he 
called Beverly Hills. Five acre lots were originally of- 
fered at ten dollars each. We may safely assume the land 
value was a bit more when Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Klein 
purchased the choice six acre property from the Green 
estate about two years ago. The Kleins began exploring a 


(continued on page 36) 
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mi i or The 
u people ques- 
l the ad au of renovat- 
ng i jars ale. However, 
afte ferring v vith architect 


Edwa ar A. ner whose work 
they had long admired, the Kleins 
dedicated themselves enthusiastic- 
ally to giving the almost fifty-year- 
old house a new look and a new 
life. Mr. Grenzbach explains his 
conviction that remodeling should 
be, ‘Either cosmetic, like adding a 
fireplace or closing off a doorway, 
or major surgery. Anything in be- 
tween usually looks that way; nei- 
ther here nor there. In this case, the 
structure was sound and the poten- 
tial for creating volumes of space 
was exciting. Remodeling made 
sense from both an aesthetic and 
economic viewpoint.” 

Interior designer Frank P. Austin 
was asked to achieve an effect that 
would be stately but not stiff. 
Above all, he was to create an aura 
of warmth and welcome. Mr. and 
Mrs. Klein knew Frank Austin’s 
work well since he had completely 
restyled the study of their previous 
home in the Trousdale Estates. Al- 
though the interior of that resi- 
dence was completely contempo- 
rary, Mr. Austin designed the study 
with a mélange of fine antiques and 
it became the Klein’s favorite room. 

Living with antiques interested 
Mr. and Mrs. Klein more and more 
as their excitement about the his- 
tory of each piece mounted. The 
Klein’s resolved to furnish their 
next residence with museum qual- 
ity pieces which would, they be- 
lieved, meld successfully with their 
notable collection of contemporary 
art. Designer Austin agreed. The 
bold colors of the oils strengthened 
one of his concepts for the interior 
design. He explains,‘‘ Many people 
are overly influenced by the soft 
pastels used during and after Louis 
XVI. Authentically, in the time of 
Louis XIV and XV, colors were 
bold. To me, the rich, vibrant color 
gives the Klein residence its charis- 
mati quality 

Mrs. Klein 
work } OI bric and tex 
tures while i yroceeded 
with the remodeling. Mr. Grenz- 
bach describes the original struc- 
ture, “The old Green house looked 
like something from the pages of a 
Charles Dickens novel. The first 
thing we did was remove the 
gables. Mrs. Klein had researched 
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volumes of architectural illustra- 
tions and wanted a true Georgian 
house. That wasn’t structurally 
possible but I kept sketching and 
planning until we reached the 
Georgian style you see now. The 
lines are simple with the emphasis 
on architectural detailing.” 
Architect and interior designer 
collaborated closely in keeping 
with Frank Austin’s belief, ‘‘... the 
interior design should complement 
the architecture, not detract. For 
example, I planned simple drapery 
treatments so the architectural 
strength of the windows would be 
highlighted, not lost in masses of 
fabric. This is particularly appar- 
ent in the living room with its two 


story windows.” It was Mr. Grenz- 
bach’s idea to incorporate interest- 
ing old architectural wood from the 
exterior of the original structure 
into the remodeled interior. The 
corbels in Mr. Klein’s lounge once 
supported the roof and the bar’s 
carved oak panels were taken from 
the old stairway. 

The entire 12,000 square feet of 
the main residence was planned for 
total livability. There are only two 
bedrooms, a master suite and a 
guest bedroom, because, with chil- 
dren grown, the Kleins decided 
only two were needed. They most 
definitely did not want a house 
with lots of rooms which would be 
seldom, if ever, used. It was decided 
the staff would be (continued on page 39) 





PHOTOGRAPHED BY GEORGE SZANIK 


Most of the antique waleae throughout the 
entire collection is Russian; prized for its 
depth of color and unique formations. Figures 
are gold doré. Pieces shown are circa 1830. 





The Reception Room between the entrance 
hall and garden room is graced by the Degas 
sculpture on a pedestal and important an- 
tiques such as the alabaster urn that once 
belonged to the Duke of Northumberland, and 
the outstanding Venetian glass commode, 
circa 1850, which is one of a pair. Mr. Austin 
designed the custom Edward Fields rug to 
delineate the area. Sun-filled volume of space 
in the Living Room is created by floor-to- 
ceiling windows and a ceiling height of 
twenty-two feet. Pair of ornate gilt mirrors 
were a gift to Lord Nelson from the British 
government commemorating his victory over 
Napoleon in the Battle of the Nile. Under- 
neath the mirrors, consoles of pine are mar- 
ble topped and were designed especially for 
Lord Nelson by William Kent. The four Em- 
pire birdseye maple chairs are Russian, circa 
1830. In the foreground, an English Regency 
table of gilt and rosewood displays collection 
of rare malachite. Mrs. Klein discovered the 
magnificent 19th Century Baccarat chandelier 
in the dusty attic of a Paris antique shop. 
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ANTIQUE SAVOIR-FAIRE 


quartered in a separate cottage. 

‘Livable’ was the word most fre- 
quently used throughout the entire 
project. A ‘please do not touch’ 
atmosphere was carefully avoided. 
Designer Austin amplifies, ‘“An- 
tique rugs would have weighed too 
heavily toward a museum look, so 
I designed carpeting with a sugges- 
tion of the past and had it custom 
made for each room.” 

Mr. Austin and the Kleins trav- 
elled to Europe with the architect's 
floorplan in hand to search for fine 
antiques. Designer and clients fly- 
ing to Europe together on an an- 
tiquing foray, often combining the 
trip with business or a vacation, is 
now more a custom than a trend. 
This enlightened relationship 
marks the end of the days when a 
be-monocled designer could intim- 
idate clients by raising an imperi- 
ous eyebrow if they dared venture 
an opinion. Today client and de- 
signer work in tandem. Frank Aus- 
tin puts it this way, ‘‘Other people’s 
ideas stimulate my own thinking. 
And, working with the client, you 
really get to know them. That 
knowledge is exactly what the de- 
signer needs to interpret the inte- 
rior for those who will live in it.” 

Mr. Austin adds that working 
with the client sometimes results 
in unexpected fringe benefits. 
“Frances Klein found the Baccarat 
chandelier which now hangs in the 
living room by exploring the dusty 
attic of a Paris antique shop. But 
her real coup was buying Napo- 
leon’s washstand ... accidentally.” 
He was there when Mrs. Klein pur- 
chased the stand in Paris from a 
Belgian dealer who knew only that 
it was a fine antique. However, 
French customs inspectors discov- 
ered a mark which revealed it, to 
the surprise of all, as Napoleon’s. 


(continued on page 43) 


Four pedestal English faded mahogany 
Dining Room table, circa 1800, is flanked 
by matching English Regency chairs and 
illuminated by a pair of 18th Century 
English crystal chandeliers. Breakfront is 
18th Century Dutch black lacquer with 
chinoiserie decoration. Green crystal 
pieces arranged on the table were hand 
made by Tiffany simulating shapes of} 
formal garden greenery. 





PHOTOGRAPHED BY GEORGE SZANIK 


Patterns in wallcovering and rug spice the 
Jining Room used for breakfast and in- 
heons. An extraordinary cabinet, 
with Japanning. The black 
hair is one of an impor- 
nent of the modern paint- 
JupIng. 





View of the Living Room alcove, top, is highlighted by the Léger 
above the fireplace. A Picasso is at left of the mantel which was 
part of the house when it was built in 1913. In the foreground is a 
fine pair of Queen Anne stools covered with the original needle- 
point. A black lacquer Louis XV trictrac table is placed opposite 
a fine English Regency table. The Intarsia topped coffee table is 
shown in detail on this page, above right. Another view of the 
Living Room shows the second floor above the arched alcove. The 
same view also reveals an important 18th Century Régence desk. 
Intarsia table top is 18th Century Italian. A close up view on this 
page shows the intricate designs of inlaid semi-precious stones 
representing people working in the fields. 
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Mr. Klein’s Lounge is a male retreat which, on occasion, resembles 
the proverbial smoke-filled room. Carved wood panels on the bar 
were part of the original staircase before the remodeling. Bar 
chairs by McGuire complement the room’s masculine mood. Wool 
plaid fabric covers walls and ceiling. The coffee table was origi- 
nally an old store display cabinet. When Mrs. Klein found the Cad- 
bury’s chocolate sign in a London antique shop, it had accumulated 
so much dust over the years she didn’t realize it was a mirror until 
she brought it home. In the Library, adjacent to Mr. Klein’s Lounge, 
the Modigliani is dramatically placed above the mirrored 18th Cen- 
tury mantel in the Chippendale taste. Rich color of the wallcover- 
ing creates a bold effect with the red lacquer chinoiserie panels. 
The custom sofa Mr. Austin designed for the room is fully uphol- 
stered in leopard patterned silk fabric by Brunschwig & Fils. 


Another surprise in the Klein 
residence is provided by the change 
of pace in the interior design of the 
2,500 square foot pavilion built to 
accommodate the motion picture 
viewing equipment used as an es- 
sential part of Mr. Klein’s business 
as Chairman of the Board and Chief 
Executive Officer of the National 
General Corporation. The pavil- 
ion’s mood is contemporary with 
a daring play of rich colors: egg- 
plant, deep rust, olive. Situated 
near the swimming pool and tennis 
court, the pavilion also serves as 
a weekend center for casual enter- 
taining with its own complete 
kitchen, bar, spacious dressing 
rooms and sauna. (continued on page 44) 


A curving stairway leads to the second floor Vestibule, above, 
where Empire bookcases flank a Régence settee covered with 
antique fabric. The outstanding English Regency desk, circa 1810, 
is a fine example of the period, veneered in rosewood and cross- 
banded in satinwood with brass inlay and fine gilt mounts. The 
Master Bedroom Entrance Hall, right, features an illuminated dis- 
play for Mrs. Klein’s collection of jade, Steuben and opaline. 


A change of pace is also some- 
thing both Edward Grenzbach and 
Frank Austin like in their work. 
Both avoid a design signature. Each 
believes in the creative stimulus of 

yles and periods. De- 
e, is the common de- 

wever, for Mr. and 

in, it’s people who 

n summarizes, 

was to create 

livable home 

iends. We all 
ded and that’s 


ouse filled 





PHOTOGRAPHED BY GEORGE SZANIK 


Eugene Klein’s upstairs Study is 
dominated by the exceptionally fine 
Napoleon III desk with tortoise shell 
and brass inlay. Table in foreground 
is English Regency, lowered for use 
as a coffee table. Empire chairs and 
settee were restored and reuphol- 
stered with crisp, check fabric in 
contrast to the soft paisley pattern 
of the Brunschwig & Fils fabric cov- 
ering the custom designed sofa. An- 
other view of the Study shows the 
fine Miro above the antique English 
marble mantel. Huge breakfront is 
an English antique. Top of the sofa 
table is actually an antique floor 
border in a Greek key pattern. A 
pair of converted Empire oil lamps 
provide reading light. Walls and part 
of the cove ceiling are covered with 
linen velvet fabric. 














ANTIQUE SAVOIR-FAIRE 


In the Master Bedroom, an 18th 
Century black lacquer secretary 
holds memorabilia. Its proportion 
is balanced by the 18th Century 
Régence cabinet standing behind 
the Louis XVI desk. A fine Ré- 
gence gilt chair completes the 
grouping. The tailored velvet 
bedspread is topped with an un- 
usual piece of 18th Century fab- 
ric of museum quality. Encrusted 
with gold threads, the color has 
remained perfect throughout the 
years. Walls are covered with silk 
and patterned draperies are silk. 








ent in the Master Bath, below, with 
its arched window and cove ceiling. 
This room with its garland patterned 
draperies and wallcovering, crystal 
chandelier, furnishings and _ tradi- 
tional carpeting is an excellent ex- 
ample of the present preference for 
the bath-sitting room. The English 
antique child’s chair, left foreground, 
is part of Mrs. Klein’s miniature fur- 
niture collection. The Master Bath, 
right, is strongly masculine as Mr. 
Klein requested. Even the English 
Regency carved monkey is male. 
This wood figure was used in its 
time to receive calling cards. Fix- 
tures are by Sherle Wagner. 
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The custom St. Charles Kitchen was coordi- 
nated by William T. Boyle, N.S.I.D., with the 
emphasis on efficient food preparation for 
any number of guests at any time. Dramatic 
design element is the wallcovering in a Por- 
tuguese tile pattern. 
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A view of the separate Pavilion 
right, shows a conversation group- 
ing in front of the fireplace. Mantel 
was originally in the dining room of 
the main house before the remodel- 
ing. Small porcelain figures resting 
on the mantel are ancient Chinese 
pillows. The pair of sofas, designed 
for the area by Mr. Austin, are on 
casters so they can be easily moved 
for viewing motion pictures. Another 
view of the Pavilion, below, pro- 
vides a look at the Coromandel 
screen discovered on an antiquing 
foray in Paris. It is mounted on slid- 
ing panels which, when closed, con- 
ceal motion picture projection 
equipment. The coffee table of stain- 
less steel was also purchased in 
Paris. Custom sofa, a copy of an an- 
tique Chesterfield, is covered with 
chamois. In back of the sofa, the 
Italian terra cotta head, on pedestal, 
represents one of four seasons 
placed throughout the 2,500 square 
foot pavilion. 
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The Klein residence is approached, 
above, via a long, curving driveway 
from which this rear view is seen. 
Gables were removed in the remod- 
eling in favor of architect Edward A. 
Grenzbach’s design in the Georgian 
style. Pavilion’s exterior is shown, 


left. Tennis courts are also nearby. 
The glass canopy in the photograph 
once covered the main entrance of 
the original residence in 1913. Mr. 
Grenzbach also designed the land- 
scape architecture. 





When Gerald Tomlin designed an interior a few years 
ago for Mr. and Mrs. Harry Sebel of Dallas, Texas, he 
found they favored contemporary with modern accents 
of chrome and steel. However, since that time, the 
Sebel’s tastes have changed. They still like contempo- 
rary, but there are few modern touches in their new resi- 
dence situated in an older, tree-lined residential section. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sebel turned to Tie Davis and Murray 
Smith after seeing a number of contemporary residences 
designed by the two architects. Mr. Davis says, “Mr. and 
Mrs. Sebel gave us only one restriction regarding style. 
They did not want an expression of the past. However, 
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they had many specifics concerning their preferences and 
needs as a family with three young children.’ Architects 
Davis and Smith believe in using natural materials, par- 


ticularly those indigenous to the Southwest: brick, wood, 

stucco, stone, volcanic rock. The rich Spanish architec- 

tural heritage of the area is also manifested in the use of 

HU OA an adobe mud brick from Mexico called piedras negras. 
To relate the architecture to the interior, Mr. Tomlin 


created a bold visual design element expressive of the 
theme which would be seen immediately upon entering 
the house. His solution is the sculptured stalactite chan- 




















bronze, each light is carefully placed to intensify the 
total effect when the chandelier is illuminated. Nearby 
built-in ceiling lights augment the chandelier as a source 
of illumination. 

Designer Tomlin states emphatically, ‘You just don’t 
have a successful design if it isn’t properly lighted. I 
think in terms of four types of lighting: perimeter, area, 

cent and functional. The first refers to the walls, the 
second to the general effect, accent would be pinspots 
aintings. Functional, of course, would be light for 





‘ ratitea tied can create a design focal point. For instance, 
ie Mie angle illuminating a rock wall makes a spectac- 
PCC ei light and shadow.” (continued on page 54) 
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Gerald Tomlin characterizes lighting as an essential 
part of ‘the total psychology of the house’, involving 
the relationship of the interior design to the architecture 
and people as well as the setting, colors, traffic flow and 
furnishings. He visualizes the total effect, then considers 
each room as part of that total beginning, appropriately, 
at the entrance. “I don’t like different looks in each room. 

' All the rooms should meld into a unified design theme.” 
In the 6,000 square foot Sebel residence, Gerald Tomlin 
designed almost every piece of furniture as one way of 
EC Ccaptst-ae detach yet U eM UEboreCo) bet CM seacoast RACE L yen tsa 
-.. A monochromatic color theme unifies as well as reflects 
the emphasis on natural materials. 
Y iin, who had intended to pursue a career as 
ist before his interest in design became 
EVEIE eit to interior design. For 
sition is played pianissimo with 
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Bronze sculptured stalactite chandelier in the Dining Room was 
created by Mr. Tomlin for a maximum design statement to be 
seen from the entrance hall. A Picasso in the dining room adds 
to the total effect. Chairs are covered with hand embroidered 
crewel on linen. The pattern was designed to match the china. 
Tile flooring is concrete, custom textured, stained and glazed. 
Buffet pass-through, seen from the living room, shows interesting 
panels of copper facing and atop the buffet. Copper was acid 
etched for a mottled effect, then applied to phrenolic backing. It 
is impervious to burns or stains. The dining room side of the 
buffet stores china and silver. 
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[dings designed by the legendary archi- 

rd VW inte was the public library in Chatta- 

sa, Tennessee. Erected in 1903, it was considered the 

height of elegance in its time. As a boy, Gordon Street 

spent many hours in the library and remembers his child- 

hood awe of the imposing fagade, marble floors, vast in- 

terior space and overall grandeur. As time passed, the 

library moved to larger, more modern quarters and the 
building was vacant for several decades. 

Recently, Gordon Street, now Chairman of the Board . 
of North American Royalties, Inc., sought more spacious 
headquarters for his company. He hoped to find a free 
standing building which would graphically indicate the 
regard for integrity Mr. Street considers a vital part of his 
business philosophy. One day he happened to drive by 
the old library and, recalling its former magnificence, 
suddenly realized how meaningful it would be for him 
and for Chattanooga, if the building could once again 


stand proudly as a viable part of the 
city. Mr. Street decided to acquire 0 R 
the building if it could be restored 


and made functional for today 


He consulted the Los Angeles de- LUHITE 

sign firm, Cannell & Chaffin and, 

after receiving assurance from de- 

signer John Weeks that his objec- LONDTARK 
tives could be achieved, proceeded 

to outline his company’s require- 

ments, foremost of which were: RESTORED 
function, redesign in keeping with 


the integrity of the structure and, of course, budget. INTERIOR DESIGN BY 
After working out plans and specifications in his Los Ont ee 
Angeles office, Mr. Weeks supervised the project with 
minimal commutation once the work was underway. Al- 
though the limestone exterior required only a cleaning, 
its first in sixty-five years, the interior was a shambles. 
Therefore, the basics came first: new electrical wiring, 
lighting, heating and air conditioning. Designer Bert Eng- 
land, A.I.D., I.D.S.A., who planned the interior architec- 
ture, used existing walls wherever feasible. The original 
Ionic columns were restored after Mr. Weeks located, 
with great difficulty, one of the vanishing breed of crafts- 
men capable of duplicating the original detailing. Par- 
quetry flooring was selected for the entrance hall because 
a strong architectural statement was needed to balance 
the imposing columns. The lower level of the building 
had been used for coal storage and required major reno- 
vation to accommodate a complete floor of sophisticated 
computer equipment. The street level is now a reception 
room flanked by offices. Executive suites occupy the 
upper floor which also has a reception area. 

Tre adi tional mood of the interior is unified by light fix- 
1 d in the character and period of the 1903 
xecutive office has the ambience of a 
| the designer used Mr. Street’s col- 
ntings to contribute to the resi- 
o design elements: leather, 
d linen. Mr. Weeks sum- 
restoration fully justifies 
of the past can function 








etter way fo 1 oe to inject 


lity into downt ind, at the same time, 
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imark buildings? Mr. Street reflects on the 

irds, too, fulfilling a childhood dream each 


ito his company’s home office. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY HEDRICH-BLESSING 


The Entrance Hall, left, viewed from the reception room toward 
the front doors establishes the traditional design theme with origi- 
nal Ionic columns, brass chandelier in the style of the early 1900's, 
parquetry flooring and richly colored rug designed especially for 
the area. Another view of the same area, above, looks toward the 
rear of the building and reveals part of original stair railing. 
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The Conference Room, right, was 
shuttered as a visual extension elongating 
existing windows which were awkwardly 
proportioned. Walls are covered with 

natural linen with mouldings added to 

create a paneled effect for symmetry and if 
tradition. Subtly patterned carpeting 
was designed and made especially for 
this room. Major pieces of furniture are 
by Baker. Informal conference area of 
Mr. Gordon Street’s Office, below, 
exemplifies the residential flavor of the 
interior design. Drapery fabric is 

India raw silk. Traditional desk, coffee 
table and sideboard are all by Baker. 
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Another view of Mr. Street’s Office 
reveals the handsome storage wall 
designed by Mr. Weeks. Wall also 
provides storage on the other side 
in the office of Mr. Gordon Street, Jr. 
Australian black bean wood of wall 
and parquetry flooring emphasize 
the look of a gentleman’s study. 
Western painting over the travertine 
mantel is from Mr. Street's 
collection. Wing chairs flanking the 
fireplace are covered in navy blue 
leather to pick up the tones in 

the painting. 
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“The House m Antigua’ 


This house was originally built in the city 
of Antigua, Guatamaia. The year was 1630. 
The house shown here is a reproduction of 
the Guatamala original, authentic except 
for its locale: Pasadena, California. 

The original was left in ruins after a 
major earthquake in 1773 destroyed most 
of Antigua. The shattered structure stood 
abandoned for the next hundred and sixty 
five years. Then, in the early 1930’s, Doctor 
Wilson Popenoe, an internationally known 
American botanist and his wife, Dorothy 
Hughes Popenoe, also a botanist as well as 
an archeologist of note, acquired the prop- 
erty and began a painstaking restoration 
which was completed in 1934. Interna- 
tional travellers passed the word that 
when visiting Central America, the ‘Pope- 
noe place’ in Antigua was a sight worth 
seeing and it achieved a kind of fame 
throughout the years. The house even be- 
came the subject of a book, published in 
1937, by Louis Adamic titled, ‘‘The House 
in Antigua”. It is also included in “The 
\rchitecture of Antigua, Guatamala: 1543 

(773” by Verle Lincoln Annis. Proud of 
ration he considered one of his 
inest achievements, Dr. Pope- 
1 visitor, Mrs. Dwight 
floorplans so the house 
in California. And, 
ned that “The House 
sated on a wooded 
na in 1938. 
t was purchased by 
gler who, sensitive 
irit of the house, 
propriate interior 
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that would not look ‘decorated’. The Zieg- 
ler s, collectors of antiques, had acquired 
several pieces from designer Bernard Gel- 
bort who, after visiting the house, also be- 
came interested in its history. In part be- 
cause of this mutual interest, Mr. Gelbort 
was commissioned to undertake the interi- 
or design of the 6,000 square foot resi- 
dence. He explains, ‘I wanted the interior 
to reflect the truth. It is an assemblage of 
pieces put together by knowledgeable col- 
lectors.” Mr. Gelbort has skillfully mixed 
Spanish Colonial, Portugese, Venetian and 
even some early English antiques, all quite 
appropriate to the international reputation 
of the original. 

Architecturally, the Antigua structure 
reflects the heritage of Spanish nobles who 
tried to recreate their former homes in 
Madrid and Seville while governing Guata- 
mala three centuries ago. The setting for 
the Antigua house in Pasadena is reminis- 
cent of the original with its total privacy, 
secluded courtyards, luxuriant gardens, 
fruit trees, and many fountains. Although 
it is simple, well proportioned, almost aus- 
tere, the Pasadena recreation somehow re- 
tains the elusive but deeply romantic aura 
of the original ‘House in Antigua”’. 

INTERIOR DESIGN BY BERNARD GELBORT 


Entrance, above, features door-within-a-door 
prevalent in fine Spanish homes three centuries 
ago when the original of this recreated house was 
built. Strong design statement is made in the 
Entrance Hall, right, by sections of a Mexican altar 
piece carved in the early 1700’s and discovered 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ziegler in San Antonio. It offers 
an effective contrast to the delicacy of the 18th 
Century tole and crystal chandelier. 
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In the Living Room, above, dominance of the an- 
tique Italian mirror balances the wall of books 
representing only a part of the Ziegler’s collection 
which includes many first editions. Mr. Gelbort 
designed all the sofas as well as the bordered rug 
from V’Soske. Chairs flanking the coffee table are 
early 18th Century and, although strikingly simi- 
lar, are not a pair. Another view of the living 
room, right, reveals two 17th Century French 
gouaches on each side of doorway with graceful 
architectural shell motif leading to the hallway 
with its console table and Louis XVI side chairs. 





PHOTOGRAPHED BY MAX ECKERT 
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In this view of the Living Room, below, a section 
of antique architectural carving is centered above 
the fireplace between a pair of Delft urns. Win- 
dows are wood panel shutters covered with pat- 
terned fabric. A wing chair in the background is 


covered with crewel. In the Dining Room, a fine 
pair of framed Cluny tapestries from Museum 
Antiques adds to the historical aura of the house. 


An 18th Century Italian crystal chandelier offers 
a sparkling textural contrast. 
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“ANTIGUA HOUSE” 


Walls of the Study, above, are covered with cork 
paper by Robert Crowder which has been stained 
a deep blue to convey an impression of old suede. 
Major pieces of furniture are 18th Century an- 
tiques. Only-one area of the Loggia is shown in 
the photograph, left. Loggia faces one of several 
courtyards filled with fruit trees and flowers. Mr. 
Gelbort designed the pair of sofas covered in ar- 
pel by Stroheim & Romann. An antique Spanish 
lantern hangs from the beamed ceiling. 











“ANTIGUA HOUSE” 


French toile fabric covering bed, sofa and win- 





s collection of 
played on the 


dows creates pattern interest mixed with several 


Oriental rugs. Mr. and Mrs. Ziegler’ 


Mexican religious figures is dis 
mantel below .the 17th Century gilt mirror. Dra- 


matic carved headboard is antique Italian piece. 
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Spanish flavor of the house, christened “Casa 
Antigua’, is especially evident in the architectural 
treatment of the window in the Master Bedroom, 
below. The original house in Antigua, Guatamala, 
is now called “Casa Popenoe” for Dr. and Mrs. 
Wilson Popenoe who restored the structure after 
it stood in ruins for more than a century and a 
half. Antique framed needlework panels are a fo- 
cal point in the master bedroom grouping below. 


Architecture is one of the 
world’s oldest professions. 
The works of architects pro- 
vide man with their most 


profound historic and cultural _ 


records, serving people in all 
walks of life, through the 
monumental spiritual and spa- 
tial experiences in public 
places. Modern works of 
architecture open new idioms 
of self expression and supply 
the daily experience of space 
and form that surround every 
individual in his home and 
working environment. As an 
art, architecture is thus at 
once the most noticed and the 
most taken-for-granted of any 
of the major art forms. 

The word ‘‘architect”’ itself 
is an all-inclusive term, mean- 
ing master builder, designer, 
maker, workman. And that is 
just what he is, a workman, 
someone with taste and judg- 
ment, with a body of highly 


Spiral stairway, below, is actually 
free standing sculpture in the 
John Castello residence, 

Los Angeles, California. 
Architecture by Lyman Ennis, 
A.I.A. Stained glass by Roger 
Darricarrere, right, is part of the 
University Lutheran Chapel, 

Los Angeles, California. 
Architecture by Wilkes & 
Steinbrueck, A.I.A. Photographed 
by fulius Shulman. 





THE ARCHITECTS PERSPECTIVE 


specialized knowledge in 
aesthetic and technical matters 
directed to conceiving a build- 
ing and seeing that it can be 
put together with form and 
good taste. The job of archi- 
tect as artist is to sense the 
right dimensions and forms, 
the right materials, the right 
arrangement and proportions 
of space which will produce a 
structure that is livable no 
matter what its style, that will 
do what it is supposed to do, 
and that will be a joy to the 
beholder and the experiencer 
alike throughout its life. 
Architecture as a profession 
and architects as individual 
professionals do one thing 
rather badly. They do not 
inform the users of architec- 
ture about themselves or their 
profession. They do not tell 
prospective clients who they 
are and what they do, how a 
client will benefit from the 
architect’s unique input of 


by ARTHUR MANN A.LA. 


overall form and space com- 
prehension, nor from his wide 
spectrum of practical, cost- 
conscious knowledge of build- 
ing planning and construction. 
Because of this lack of knowl- 
edge, the public, particularly 
the homeowner, is reluctant 
to contact an architect. They 
do not understand the archi- 
tect’s talents, his services, his 
fees, or how much additional 
time is required for a project 
when working with an archi- 
tect instead of a building 
contractor/designer. 

But the user of architecture 
needs to understand the serv- 
ices of the architect in order 
for each member of this team 
to function to full potential. It 
is worthwhile remembering 
that architecture is a fulfiller 
of needs and aspirations, that 
it reflects the mode of life and 
the thoughts of the people it 
serves. Architecture does not 
lead. It follows (continued on page 77) 











This is true of the architect 
also. He will tell you asa 
responsible professional, “I 
want to listen to your hopes 
and dreams. I want to work 
with you to achieve the kind 
of home you want. I will dis- 
agree with you when I know 
you are wrong and I will 
encourage you to do the things 
I believe you want but are 
afraid of the cost, but I will 
not load my design or lead 
you into expensive paths sim- 
ply to enhance my fee.” In 
sum, architecture is the art of 
building separate or defined 
spaces in a usable manner 
which is pleasing to the user. 
How does it work for you? 

The design process fora 
home, the single most classic 
example of architecture at 
work in existence, is not a 
complicated one. The process 
is similar for almost all devel- 
opments. At first, it is a step- 
by-step, time-consuming de- 
velopment. Reasonableness is 
the keynote. In architectural 
inspiration, a great number of 
factors must be considered 
drawn from the desired life- 
style of the client for his proj- 
ect. Homes are in three cate- 
gories. First, family homes are 


designed as such where the 
family lives all over it and 
seldom does much entertain- 
ing. Then there is the combi- 
nation of family living and 
home entertaining designed 
for both living and serving. 
The third category is a home 
strictly for entertaining. The 
family, if any, is relegated toa 
back area and service facilities 
are designed for heavy use. 
Reasonableness also involves 
understanding hopes and as- 
pirations, tastes and budgets, 
materials and finishes as well 
as the common goal of func- 
tional efficiency for the struc- 
ture. By training, the architect 
is equipped to help arrive at 
the answers, not in a single 
flash but after a due process 
of development. 

The selection of a site in an 
area whose community amen- 
ities and life style have been 
carefully studied comes right 
after the exercise of setting up 
all aspects of a total program 
covering needs, schedules and 
budgets. The budgets should 
include everything—from top- 
ographical surveys to financ- 
ing, grading, construction, fur- 
nishing and service fees. 


(continued on page 78) 


Left, a Malibu, California beach 
house by architect John Lautner, 
F.A.1.A. Right, the Cunningham 
residence in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. Architecture by Herb 
Greene. Exterior view of the same 
residence is shown on the following 
two pages. Photographed by 

by Julius Shulman. 











After a careful program is 
drawn up and allowances 
made for cost contingencies, 
the actual development of 
plans can begin. There are 
always an infinite number of 
variations on any scheme and 
only rarely is one outstanding 
design achieved without a 
number of trade-offs influ- 
enced by orientation to sun, 
views and surrounding fea- 
tures. But after a basic scheme 
is arrived at, it is well to con- 
sider and reconsider color, 
materials, furnishings, sur- 
rounding spaces and privacy. 

The steps of producing a 
home are well defined: selec- 
tion of an architect (the A.I.A. 
has an excellent pamphlet on 
that subject); arranging a 
client/architect contract; the 
development of concept draw- 
ings which show a scheme; 
the development of the con- 
cept into preliminary or pre- 
working drawings where 
materials and built-in equip- 
ment are determined and esti- 
mates are made; building 
contract documents, consist- 
ing of final drawings and spe- 
cifications. These are the 
instruments by which building 
permits are obtained, contrac- 
tors and subcontractors price 
their work, and from which 
the building is built. 

Inevitably, changes occur 
during construction and these 
changes should be noted ona 
master set of drawings for the 
record. Changes should be 
made in writing and approved 
as to increases or decreases in 
cost. Should major changes be 
needed, the building permit 
should be amended. Finally, 
upon agreement that the work 
is complete a legal ‘Notice of 
Completion” should be filed 
which winds up the work, 
allows the contractor to close 
out the job and be paid, pro- 
tects the owner from lawsuits 
from non-payment of sub- 
contractors or suppliers. 


The Cunningham residence, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Architecture by Herb Greene. 
Photographed by Julius Shulman. 


The practice of architecture 
has changed over the past 
seventy years. It has been 
about that length of time since 
the first State licensing law 
went into effect. All states and 
territories now require a 
license for practice and all 
administer exactly the same 
four-day, 36-hour examina- 
tion, whose problems include 
structural engineering, earth- 
quake design, mechanical and 
electrical design, building 
materials and office and legal 
administration. The architect 
in almost all cases has at least 
a B.A. and by law must serve 
at least three years after col- 
lege in the office of a practic- 
ing architect before being 
eligible to take the licensing 
examination. 

The average architect, if 
there is such a person, accord- 
ing to a recent local survey is 
a dedicated, trained profes- 
sional, introspective, eager to 
be of service, dedicated to 
good design, bound to the 
carefully drawn-up ethics of 
his profession who can help 
put his client in a structure 
suited to his personality. 

Your architect and his work 
can be a source of pride to you 
as client and owner. Success- 
ful architecture can add great 
dollar value to your property. 
But what is most important to 
you, is that architecture add 
to your life, that it increase 
dimensions in its varieties and 
its qualities. As the art of 
space definition, architecture 
at its best encloses you for 
repose but opens outward for 
you the boundaries of growth 
and understanding. 


Arthur E. Mann, a founding partner 
of the well known architectural 

firm, Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Men- 

denhall has received many awards 

for excellence in design. Mr. Mann 

is President of the Southern Califor- 

nia Chapter of the American Insti- 

tute of Architects for 1971-72. 
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hen Mr. and Mrs. William 
D. Singer of Miami, Florida, first saw 
this penthouse atop a fifteen story 
building still under construction, it was 
a cement shell. And, exactly what they 
were looking for. 

The Singers were seeking a volume 
of raw spate which an architect could 
shape into living areas for their highly 
individual requirements. For example, 
in the 7,000 square foot apartment, 
they wanted only one bedroom. An- 
other specification was a guest apart- 
ment affording complete privacy for 
everyone when their grown children 
visited. Architect Joseph Smith’s solu- 
tion was an apartment-within-an- 
apartment that included a living room, 
bedroom, kitchen, several baths and its 
own entrance. Another equally impor- 
tant requirement was space planned 
for entertaining several or several hun- 
dred guests, without crowding the sev- 
eral hundred and without the smaller 
group feeling lost in a vast cavern. 

To fulfill the Singer’s requirements, 
architect Smith had to overcome a 
major structural problem. The builders 
had originally intended the space to 
accommodate seven apartments. 



















Therefore, the large, uninterrupted 
areas specified by the Singers, necessi- 
tated a complicated series of support 
columns and crossbeams. 

Interior designer Antony Blarek, Jr., 
of the Richard Plumer Company, col- 
laborated closely with the architect to 
make the capacious penthouse look 
warm, inviting and, actually, smaller. 
This was accomplished, in part, by 
using large scale pieces of furniture 
and the placement of seating groups to 
break up the expanse of space. 

An architecturally strong atrium was 
designed to visually unify major living 
areas by creating a focal point. High- 
light of the atrium is an Empire period, 
full size, sculpted wood figure of an 
Egyptian Pharaoh. Luxuriant plants, a 
fountain, black slate and marble floor- 
ing and a skylight add to the atrium’s 
drama. Originally, the skylight was to 
be completely open but that proved 
impractical because the sun’s intense 
heat would have damaged the more 
exotic plants. The problem was re- 
solved by piercing the roof and devis- 
ing a glass dome with a network of 
diffusing grids. Concealed lights illum- 
inate the atrium after dark. 


Functionally, the atrium becomes a 
passageway when the Singers enter- 
tain large groups because it opens into 
the combined living and dining area as 
well as into the study and bar. With 
traffic also flowing through an addi- 


‘tional passageway into the study, the 


area functions as a total unit for par- 
ties and receptions. More space is pro- 
vided by nine large terraces which also 
offer magnificent views overlooking 
the city and Bascayne Bay. 

The views played an important role 
in the interior design. Antony Blarek 
explains, ‘‘The color outside is so bril- 
liant with the Bay’s blue water and the 
vivid greenery on Key Biscayne, we 
didn’t want a conflict inside. So, we 
picked up the blue and green but in 
very subdued tones to provide a rest- 
ful background during the day. Of 
course, in such large areas, bright 
colors would have been overwhelm- 
ing. We avoided all the tropical cliches, 
too. After all, the real thing is right out- 
side. It would have been redundant.” 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANTONY BLAREK, JR., A.I.D., 
RICHARD PLUMER COMPANY 


ARCHITECTURE BY JOSEPH SMITH, A.1.A. 





View of the Atrium, left, illustrates 
how it serves as a bold focal point 


in the combined living and dining 


room area and, through part of the 
foyer, serves os a passageway into 


the study and bar. The view 


through the Atrium, above, is from 


the foyer to the living room and 
dining area beyond. Foyer also 
provides access to the study. 
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In the Dining Area, below, looking through 

the atrium to the study beyond, the 

traditional interior design features an 

antique Venetian mirror from the Richard 
Plumer Company. It casts a dazzling reflection 
of the Louis XV chandelier, imported { 
from France especially for the area. Buffet, 
table and chairs are all by Baker. The view of 
the bar area of the Study, right, shows the 
hand embroidered crewel fabric covering 
chairs. The same fabric is used for the 
draperies which cover two sliding glass 
walls leading to one of the apartment’s 
nine terraces. Walls are brown velvet. 
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A STUDY IN SPACE 


Crisp color theme is appropriate for 
the Breakfast Room which is also 
used for informal luncheons. The 
room opens onto a spacious terrace. 
Lighting fixture was designed by 
Mr. Blarek. Marbleized vinyl floor 
covering is by Armstrong. 








In the Master Bedroom, an 18th 
Century four panel Coromandel 
screen from the Richard Plumer 
Company, is juxtaposed with 

modern steel, glass and chrome 





étegére. A loveseat covered with 
! English chintz adds a more 
traditional note. Two walls of 
sliding glass open onto terraces. 





PHOTOGRAPHED BY ALEXANDRE GEORGES 
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.al people, especially those in the world of 
entertainment today, often require several widely sepa- 
rated residences. And, that meant two houses for Mr. and 
Mrs. William Elliott who were determined their baby 
daughter would not grow up in a series of hotel suites. 
(Mr. Elliott is an actor and Mrs. Elliott is singer, Dionne 
Warwick.) This necessitated a West Coast house in addi- 
tion to their Eastern residence in Maplewood, New 
Jersey. Mr. and Mrs. Elliott purchased a hilltop home in 
the Los Angeles area with a sweeping view beyond the 
city to the ocean and began searching for a designer. 
However, Miss Warwick’s search was complicated by 


singing engagements and recording sessions in various 
(continued on page 88) 


Dionne Warwick's 
West Coast Residence 


Designers selected the vivid print fabric in the Living Room, right, 
as a reflection of the vibrant personalities of the residents. Fabric 
is by Boussac of France. White wool carpeting by Edward Fields 
offers crisp contrast. In the Entrance Hall, below, antiques mix 
with contemporary painting by Aldo Luongo and area rug by Ed- 
ward Fields. Tall case clock is Louis XVI. Antique Venetian mir- 
ror, circa 1860, is placed above a faux bois console table. 
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parts of the country. As it happened, she found her de- 
signers in the East when visiting a friend’s home. Its in- 
terior made such a favorable impression, she inquired 
about the designers and learned they were a mother and 
daughter team who had since moved to Los Angeles. Miss 
Warwick promptly engaged them to do her home. 

The designers first tackled the structural changes the 
interior required. Windows in the living room were a 
hodgepodge of heights. To resolve this, they lowered the 
ceiling, closed off several windows and upholstered the 
walls between draperies to give the area unity. Many 
built-ins were designed, including a wall of stereo and 
electronic equipment in the music room. New hardware 
and light fixtures were installed throughout the house. 
Architectural features such as moulding were also added. 
Existing flooring was replaced with parquetry. 

Miss Warwick jetted to Los Angeles from professional 
appearances throughout the country to participate in the 
project and once, when she couldn’t get away, the design 
team flew to Las Vegas with swatches in hand. Cele 
Pollock is insistent about client involvement. “Miss War- 
vick was y open to suggestions. However, she 
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DIONNE WARWICK 


An area of the Music Room, above right, reveals an interesting 
sculpture pedestal beyond the oak hunt desk which is covered 
with sheet music of Miss Warwick’s songs. The brown and off- 
white carpeting was especially woven by Edward Fields. The 
Guest Bedroom, below right, features a spritely floral patterned 
fabric and matching wallpaper by Brunschwig & Fils. In the pool- 
side Gazebo, opposite page, an antique hall rack is used for towels. 
The outdoor lounge is by Brown Jordan. Landscaping is by Duane 
Spurling of Wilco Landscapes. 
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One of the world’s 


most beautiful hotels § 
continues the tradition V ILLA d ES I E 
of a royal past. 





ON LAKE COMO 


A complete view of the Villa d’Este complex, left, shows the main 
building designed and built in 1568 by architect Pellegrino Pelle- 
grini. The smaller villa on the right is called the “Reine d’Angle- 
terre” in honor of Caroline of Brunswick, the uncrowned Queen of 
England. Villa d’Este is situated on the shores of Lake Como in the 
north of Italy a few minutes from the Swiss border. The view on 
this page reveals the dramatic swimming pool afloat on Lake 
Como. Olympic size and heated, the pool is one of many recrea- 
tional facilities: sailing, water skiing, horseback riding, tennis on 
four hard courts and an 18-hole championship golf course, consid- 
ered by many to be the finest course in Europe. 





Architectural Digest takes you on a visual tour of the Villa d’Este 
and tells of its romantic and royal past in this, the second in a 
continuing series of features on beautiful hotels all over the world. 
This series was initiated in response to an increasing volume of 
inquiries from you, our readers, who travel frequently and always 
keep your passports current. Naturally, when travelling, you seek 
the same luxurious ambience of your home. Not for you the stereo- 
typed hotel. You are accustomed to the finest. And, as the maga- 
zine for connoisseurs Of fine design, Architectural Digest will pre- 
sent only the finest. —The Editors 








Although a resort hotel for a mere ninety-eight 
years, the Villa d’Este can trace its past to 1442 
when the grounds were occupied by a nunnery. 
The mood changed considerably in the years 
which have intervened. 

Situated in Northern Italy’s Lombard lake 
country, so close to Switzerland that melting 
snow cascading from the Alps is the source of 
water, Lake Como has been a summer vacation 
place of the Italian aristocracy for several centu- 
ries. And, the Villa d’Este has long enjoyed a 
unique cachet among travellers of all nationali- 
ties. For the cosmopolitan residents of Milan, 
only forty-five minutes away, it is a summertime 
ritual, almost a way of life. 

The original villa was built in 1568 by Galios, 
one of Italy’s leading families, who commis- 
sioned a famous architect of that time, Pellegrino 
Pellegrini, to design their palatial summer re- 
treat in Northern Italy, a few miles from Milan. 
It was, and is, considered among the finest archi- 
tectural designs of its period. For almost two cen- 
turies the House of Galio embellished their resi- 
dence until remaining descendents moved to 
Naples and gradually lost interest in the villa. 
The property was more or less abandoned until 
1784 when it was acquired by an aged Milanese 
Marquis following his marriage to a famous bal- 
lerina called, ‘Pelusina.’ Snubbed by Milan soci- 
ety, she dedicated her time and her husband’s 
fortune to restoring the villa’s splendor. She 
added many fountains and an avenue of cypress 
trees to the extensive gardens. La Pelusina’s in- 
terior redecoration was so opulent and her di- 
vertissements staged on such a grand scale that 
the Milanese who formerly scorned her vied for 
invitations to the villa. 

After the Marquis died she married the Count 
Pino, a young, handsome Napoleonic General. 
Concerned that he might feel bereft without a 
war, she had simulated battlements constructed 
on the hillside. The General was so pleased, he 
recruited military cadets to engage in mock at- 
tacks. The picturesque ruins can still be seen on 
the grounds of the Villa d’Este. 

In 1815, the Count and Countess Pino reluc- 
tantly bowed to a royal request and allowed 


(continued on page 94) 
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Caroline of Brunswick to purchase the estate. Caroline, 
virtually in exile from England after displeasing her hus- 
band, the Prince of Wales, christened her new residence 
‘Villa d’Este’ after researchers also bowed to her royal 
request and located an ancestor in the year 1054 related 
to the families of both she and her husband, Guelfo d’Este. 

Caroline then commissioned a group of architects to 


Outdoor tables, left, face the lake.and adjoin paths leading through 
the 18th Century park surrounding Villa d’Este. A summer luxury 
resort, the Villa opens the first week in April and continues 
through the latter part of October with the high season in July and 
August. Another view of the pool, below, also provides a closer 
look at another part of the Villa’s complex, “Reine d’Angleterre.” 





remodel and redecorate the Villa. She devoted herself to 
this project for five years, also completing a road from 
the city of Como to the nearest village, Cernobbio, and 
building a library and a theater where festivals and plays 
were presented for the aristocracy. 

Historians say Caroline’s time was not totally com- 
mitted to refurbishing. Rumors were rife about her ques- 
tionable behavior with at least one young courtier. How- 
ever, there was no question that her extravagant atten- 
tions to the Villa placed Caroline deeply in debt. She gave 
the deed to a Roman banker as security before rather 
impulsively returning to England following the death of 


George III. It was Caroline’s hope to be crowned Queen 
of England when her husband ascended to the throne as 
George IV. Her hope proved ill-founded. Caroline was 
not even permitted to attend his coronation. She died a 
few days later, “of a broken heart’, it was said. 

Another member of royalty occupied the Villa d’Este 
in 1868 when it was rented to the Russian Empress Maria 
Fedorowna. Although planning only a two month visit, 
she stayed two years. She was the last person to occupy 
the Villa as a private residence. After the Empress was 
summoned back to the Imperial Court of Russia, a group 
of Milanese businessmen purchased the Villa d’Este. 


(continued on page 96) 





d years later, the influence of 

, financial, publishing and man- 

sr, still contributes to the Villa d’Este’s 

, the afternoon cocktail hour found a Mi- 
lan automobile magnate receiving an award. On the 
same fairly typical day a legendary motion picture 
actress tried to enjoy her anonymity. Businessmen of sev- 
eral nationalities discussed investment opportunities in 
Japan. A French designer and his business manager at 
an adjacent table advised a North American couple about 
antique shopping in Milan. Then, a member of royalty 


arrived with a young man said to be her current enamo- 
rata and created a stir. But only for a moment. After all, 
a royal lady involved in a questionable liaison is an old 
story in the residence of the notorious Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, Princess of Wales, uncrowned Queen of England. 


The Main Lobby, viewed below and upper right, shows the archi- 
tectural strength of the interior as well as fine period furniture. 
Several boutiques in the hotel display fashions and gifts. Guests 
often visit the nearby city of Como for its famous silks. Milan, only 
forty-five minutes from the Villa, offers an abundance of fine an- 
tique shops, architectural sights, art treasures, haute couture and 
the famous opera house, La Scala. 





PHOTOGRAPHED BY ANTONIO VASCONI 


The Ballroom, left, of the Villa de’Este 
now serves as a conversational area 
and is also used for private recep- 
tions. The large painting framed by 
the center arch is titled, “The Fall of 
Troy.” Guests often gather here be- 
fore half-an-hour’s jaunt to gamble in 
the colorful Casino of Campione. 





LLA d’ ESTE 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY ANTONIO VASCONI 


The Canova Room was named for the statue shown, lower left, of 
Venus being crowned by Eros. The statue is attributed to Canova 
and once occupied the private apartments of the Princess of Wales 
when she owned the Villa. Another, more expansive view of the 
Canova Room is also shown above. The Banquet Hall of the Villa 
d'Este, upper left, is known as the Empire Room. 











Another view of the mosaic faced architecture and extensive gar- 
dens surrounding the Villa d’Este also shows part of the Verandah 


Restaurant. A more intimate view of the same restaurant is seen, 
left. If tl eather happens to be inclement, electrically controlled 
glass screens Slide into place. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY ANTONIO VA 


SCONI 
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The Suite, opposite, is part of an 
apartment with a spacious ter- 
race overlooking Lake Como. The 
Sitting Room with bedroom, 
above, looks out on the swim- 
ming pool and gardens. The Bed- 
room, right, is one of the Villa 
d’Este’s 180 rooms and suites, 
each with private bath. 


VILLA d’ESTE 
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VILLA d’ESTE 


The pastoral view of the Villa d’Este’s grounds, below, illustrates 
why it is a favorite vacation place for busy Milan executives and 
knowledgeable international travellers from all parts of the world. 
At right the statue of Hercules as seen from the Avenue of the 
Cypresses planted by Caroline, Princess of Wales. She also placed 
the rows of fountains in this romantic setting. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY ANTONIO VASCONI 
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Listed below are many of the items seen 
in this issue. For further information or 
details, write to the Products Editor, 
Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire 
Bivd., Los Angeles, California 90036. 
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Architectural credit published for the 
Swimming Pool shown on pages 78-79 of 
the May-June 1971 issue was in error. The 
architect was Carl Carter, A.I.A. Landscap- 
ing was by Dagmar Braun. 





John Widdicomb 


makers of fine furniture for more than a century 


Send $3 for the ‘‘Book of John Widdicomb Furniture” 
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Using the ancient and ever popular rope 
trimming, Guerin presents a set of basin faucets 
of the utmost refinement and restraint. Available 
in Pewter or Gold finish, it may be specially 
ordered in pewter with the roping in gold. 

All accessories, door hardware and cabinet 
hardware are available to coordiriate with this 
fine design. 


P.E. Guerin, Ine. 


23 Jane Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 


Send for catalog #8 showing bathroom 
accessories, builders and cabinet hardware, 
bronze doré furniture — $1.00. 

Representatives: 
McCune San Francisco 
Patterson, Flynn & Johnson ........Chicago 





How to go a 


round the world He 


in your own 
home. For $1.50 


No shots to take. No passports to get. 
No customs to go through. Just jour- 
ney, at your own leisure, through the 
pages of Holiday Homes. The current 
issue takes you from Acapulco to 
Wengen, Switzerland. And fifty other 
interesting and exotic places in between, You get a quick, compre- 
hensive glimpse into mountain chalets, ranch and beach homes, 
villas, chateaus, urban residences and urbane retreats, Whether 
cosmopolitan, continental or countrified, the place of your dreams 
is sure to be at your fingertips in Holiday Homes. Illustrated and 
described in detail. 

In addition to castles, mansions and estates for sale, you'll find 
a listing of fascinating vacation retreat rentals. All the way from 
Puerto Vallarta to Jamaica to Waikiki. 

For your convenience, the parties to be contacted for both rental 
and purchase properties are provided. 

If you’d like to keep up on what’s available around the world 
all year ’round, you may subscribe to Holiday Homes for just 
$6.00 per year (four issues). Single issues are a mere $1.50. 

Send your order to Holiday Homes International, Box 234A 
Malibu, California 90265. 

You'll find out how easy it really is to find another house with- 
out even leaving home. 

















Refuge — D Oiseaux’’ $270. Sculpture in Crystal by 
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THE PASSIONATE EYE GALLERY 
Town and Country Shopping Center, Finest Sculpture Gallery on the West Coast 
Orange, California. 
Telephone (714) 541-2036. 





ould be more than a likeness — 
capture the likeness of the spirit. 








ie C. Price Gallery represents today’s foremost portrait 
painters and sculptors. Visit or write the gallery and 
select the artist for your family and executive portraits. 


Portrait brochure available 


Cc. C. PRICE GALLERY 


THE UNIQUE PORTRAIT BOUTIQUE 





30 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 
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THE ART 
OF WOODWORKING 


and Furniture Appreciation 
A High-Quality Art Book by Laszlo Katz 


@ This is an important book for professionals involved 

with furniture, decorating and designing. There are 

more than 400 beautiful illustrations of furniture mas- 

terpieces (and their creators), representing every sig- 

nificant style and period... plus woods, wood joints, 

finishing, tools and their usages. It is written by a pro- 

fessional cabinetmaker in clear, non-technical language. 

This is truly an informative and useful volume which will 

\ addition to any library. 

> $37.50 but if ordered on your 

he price is only $24.95 (plus 

$2.50 1 yer postage and handling). 

Send check er; or write for descriptive 
brochure to 


P.F.C. Woodworking, Ine. 


525 W. 26th ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 10001 
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Pass YO 69s 


..in the September-October 1971 Architectural 
Digest. You'll see the newest designs by a gal- 
axy of award-winning interior designers!... 
plus, the dramatic Beverly Hills residence of a 
fashion celebrity... in New York City, an apart- 
ment vibrant with color... a stunning glass and 
wood modern house on the ocean in La Jolla, 
California...in Atlanta, Georgia, a Southern 
mansion filled with glorious antiques...a 
smashing, contemporary house on an isle in 
Newport... a designer’s own warm, traditional 
house in Santa Barbara. And, you'll see a few 
surprises on view, too, in the September- 
October 1971 issue of Architectural Digest, the 
connoisseur’s magazine of fine interior design. 
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po RTH ane 
Butchers, bakers, businessmen. 
Mommies, models, mayors. 
Violinists, vice presidents, 
workmen, waiters. 
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Keep America Beautiful 
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North and South, 
East and West, 
Young and Old, 
Rich and Poor, 
Jew and Gentile, 
Black and White 
and Brown 

and Yellow 

and Red, 

This town, 

edb 
Eee e 

this country 
bleeds a little 
every day. 


Open your heart. 
Empty your hands. 
And roll up your 
Tee Eh ta) 

The American 

Red Cross. 


Roll up 


your sleeves 


¢ pt a 
advertising contributed for the public fe Tolere ‘ey 
rod 








Dyerssiane 
everyone 
havea 
country 
place? 


Many do who want quiet 
weekends and clear air. 

A place for entertaining, or 
retirement. To some it’s an 
estate in West Virginia or on 
the Eastern shore. An island 
in Minnesota or an Arizona 
desert retreat. Others prefer 

a ranch in Florida with a 
citrus crop. Ora villa in 

Spain or the Caribbean to 
provide rental income. 
People who seek unique ae 
properties or have them to 
sell, care enough to call 
Previews. Contact us or your 
local Realtor about our world- 
wide services. Not only for 
distinguished properties, 


but also for blue-chip 





investments. 
Cee Neel aCe ele cate esr ates ee (eae a o 
49 Fast 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 (272) PL Ep ere BG 


Boston * Washington, D.C. + Palm Beach + * Chicago 
Denver « Los Angeles + San Francisco * Paris 


NEW COLLECTORS ALBUM 


~ 


New leather-look albums with gold embossed 
covers. Seven new designer colors from which 
to select: bone white, coffee brown, forest green, 
midnight blue, moroccan red, royal blue, lug- 
gage tan. Now each album holds six issues. 
Only $5.95 each. Send check or money order, 
with your choice of album color, to: Architec- 
tural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90036. Why not do it right now? (When 
ordering two or more albums, please add an 
additional 50¢ each for postage and handling. 
California residents add 5% tax.) 


is a world of its own. 
A very cordial world of 
beauty and charm, 
of 18th century elegance 
and personal service. 
Welcome. 


5TH*AVE. & 61 ST. * N_Y.C. © 212-838-8000 





If your address 
is going to change 





please let us know so we can change 
TSC tOIOle 


Simply drop us a line, ideally six 
weeks prior to your move, letting 
us know your new address and zip 
code. (We'll need your old address 
and zip code, too, of course.) It 
would also help if you could 
enclose the address label from our 
mailing carton. 


We want to make sure that 
ARCHIT { Digest keeps coming 
any interruption 


| a 
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Selected tables from the HUNTLEY HOUSE COLLECTION by: Spencer & Com- 
pany, designers and manufacturers of custom furniture to the trade. 8730 Santa Monica 


Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90069. (213) 657-4810. 
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SLUIB- DESIGin 


>&C superiority in the planning, 

f town and country clubs is 

beautiful and functional 

ple: Santa Ana Country Club, 
10wn above. 





COMMERCIAL 


INTERIORS 
2843 WEST SEVENTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90005 
TELEPHONE (213) 380-7111 


Offices in HAWAII and SAN DIEGO 


For an informative brochure 
about C&C’s accomplish- 
ments in club design . . . call 
or write, on your letterhead. 
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TS IN FAVOR OF CHINA. AND ALL HOLD WATER. . 


Nothing can match these bow/s but their matching faucets. Such superlative examples of hand-crafted china have not been created since the eigh- 


teenth and nineteenth centuries. Their like is to be found only in the best examples of Sevres, Meissen, Delft and Lowestoft. How characteristic of | 
Sherle Wagner to visualize their limitless possibilities for bes 


40 


duty in the bathroom. Seen here, ten from an impressive collection, all hand-crafted. 


125 EAST 57TH ST .NEW YORK SHERLE WAGHER NEW YORK 10022 PLAZA 8-3300 


FUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SEND $100 TO DEPT C 
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ee English Charm Updated 22 
=. ea Interior design by Harry Hunter, AID, of Cannell & Chaffin. The 
Seon A. Knapp Fresno, California, residence of Mr. and Mrs. Guy Gardner. 
CONTROLLER: George P. Givens Extensive additions and remodeling update this forty-year-old 
English-style cottage. 
OFFICE MANAGER: Howard Meyer 
ASSISTANT MANAGER: Natural Beauty in La Jolla 28 
Caprice Sutton Interior design by Gerald Jerome, AID. Architecture by Richard 
MARKETING DIRECTOR: George Wheeler, AIA. Natural materials contribute to the beauty 
Richard Gilbert of this contemporary La Jolla, California, residence. 
CIRCULATION MANAGER: Gallery of Landscapes 42 
eh Landscape architecture by Joseph Copp, Jr. The retaining wall 
eee ON ASSISTANTS: is a design element in this Brentwood, California, garden. 
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Ethel England Atlanta’s First Design Show House 44 
eae tps A Southern Colonial-style mansion redecorated with a marvelous 
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For informative brochure 


ei PROCESS 


‘ ...in other words 
e SALLEE CARPETS oe 
1 . Robertson Blvd. 
LOS ANGELES 90048 SALLEE 
(213) 655-5017 CARPET 


In New York at looks better 
Gilbert Thurston Assocs. 


964 Third Ave. LONGER 


Representatives 
in leading cities 
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“Divertissement” by Greeff 


From ‘A Summer Dream,” a new portfolio of eight 
impressionistic fabric designs that interpret the fanciful moods 
of nature with Chagall-like abandon. 

Greeff, as a complete decorating source, offers a wide 
variety of design collections. Many with coordinated wall- 


papers and area rugs. Also unusual upholstery colors and 
textures yailable through interior designers and decorating 
departments of fine stores. 

Greeff fabrics—for decorating expression at its best. 

For brochure: ‘he new Greeff exclusive fabric collections, 
write Dept 

, Desig 
155 } r w York, N.Y. 10022 
Showrooms: Nev t Chester « Boston ¢ Philadelphia 


Chicago « San Franci ngeles « Toronto e London « Milan 
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De ene Cane Roar on 


Evansuth, Sadeana 47707 


Write Dept. AD for Brochure (in full color) $1.00 


New York @ Chicago @ Los Angeles © Philadelphia © San Francisco 
Cleveland ¢ Washington ¢ St. Louis © Minneapolis © Miami 
Atlanta @ Dallas © Denver © Toronto @ Montreal 











Marbro turns the light on 18th-century Sévres. 


This exquisite, museum-quality grouping of candelabras and clock is available from the 


unique Marbro Collection of antiques. The porcelain is a particularly fine example of 
18th-century Sevres and is impressively enhanced with doré mounting. On display 
only at the Los Angeles office. Other beautiful Marbro original lamps may be seen at any 
one of nine showrooms throughout the country, in the better furniture stores, or through 
the services of your interior decorator. For pertinent details, write Marbro Lamps Execu- 
tive Office, 1625 South Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 90015. 


MARBRO SHOWROOMS: Chicago, Merchandise Mart, San Francisco, Western Merchandise Mart, Dallas, Trade Mart, 460 
Decorative Center; High Point, Southern Furniture Exposition Bldg.; Atlanta, Merchandise Mart, Pittsburgh, Marforth Showrooms, 
Cincinnati, Decorator's Furniture Showrooms, Indianapolis, Murray Showrooms. FOREIGN OFFICES: Bombay, Copenhagen, 
Florence, Hong Kong, Lisbon, London, Madrid, Paris, Tokyo, Vienna. 
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AN EDITORIAL 


ost of the following originally 

Maasveared in a 1967 edition of 

Architectural Digest. Upon reading 

these words four years later, the ques- 

tion which occurs to us is: Are we any 
closer to a renaissance of creativity? 
—CTK 

In today’s decorative arts, we may be 
witnessing the development of an orig- 
inal style. This searching effort has pro- 
duced some designs that will endure, 
others that will pass the way of all fads. 
In decorating we find a resistance to 
change and a devotion to the tradi- 
tional; or we find modernism with a 
purely functional approach; or mixing 
of old and new. Nevertheless, it could 
be said that we have yet to see a really 
unique style. 

In a recent issue, we discussed an 
emergence of something exciting and 
new: “...We are reaching another of 
these periods in history—an era of 
renaissance...’ Does the potpourri of 
designs today give us any hope for a 
rebirth of originality? The Renaissance 
was guided by gifted, inspired men who 
were truly creative. These creators pro- 
vided ideals toward which the average 
citizen could aspire. As we see today, 
the results survived and flourished. Do 
such men exist today?,Are there ideals 
today to which we can aspire? 

Consider our fascination with func- 
tion of the moment. If we believe 
function means efficiency, would we 
want to bulldoze the Parthenon simply 
because it has no utility today? If func- 
tion is the sole aim of progress, we had 
better prepare for a recurrence of the 
Spartan ideal. Conversely, some people 
adhere to staunch traditionalism with- 
out daring to venture into anything not 
yet proven by time. 

The current style in decorative arts 
embraces modern and traditional with 
its eclecticism. Perhaps this is a key 
that will unlock the door to future, orig- 
inal styles. Whatever the key, it will 
certainly involve the old and the new, 


traditional and modern, function and 
aesthetics. As utility is integrated with 
design, as creativity flourishes, we will 
find a unique art, both fine and useful. 

Our society has a democratic founda- 
tion with a very broad economic base. 
Because of our extensive education and 
communication facilities, every citizen 
has the opportunity to be informed and 
many have the means with which to 
acquire and enjoy the fruits of creativ- 
ity. Therefore, any second Renaissance 
would differ in that it would depend 
upon and be fostered by the average 
citizen—his appreciation and under- 
standing. 

Knowing our readers are America’s 
trend setters, Architectural Digest has 
accepted the responsibility for present- 
ing the best. We want to assist the 
reader in his quest for ideas and a more 
beautiful: personal environment. The 
role of arbiter involves judging creativ- 
ity. But on what basis? 

There must be an intuitive accept- 
ance. Beauty is most often subjective. 
Since every man differs in the degree 
to which he possesses artistic percep- 
tion—even as objects differ—what 
measure is applicable? Philosophers 
have tried to answer. However, we do 
know that art is measured by the effect 
it has upon us, as well as by such ele- 
ments as form, harmony, color and 
texture. 

Therefore, our judgment of a creative 
work must include more than knowl- 
edge. We must nurture an open, recep- 
tive attitude toward the new creativity. 
If we can appreciate the qualities of 
tradition while maintaining an unbiased 
consideration of that which is new, we 
may all contribute, individually, to a 
renaissance of all the arts. 


Uarm 7vagpe- 


Publisher and Editor-in-Chief 
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One of the legendary ladies of our time, now 
a Princess, granted ARCHITECTURAL 
DIGEST this exclusive interview during a 
recent visit to Beverly Hills. The Princess 
agreed to the interview on the subject of 
Sumiya, her very personal creation. 

The Editors 


' ‘O nce upon a time” is probably the way the 
story of Sumiya should begin. It is the 
fairytale palace of a Princess. The Princess 
Doan na Champacak (Barbara Woolworth 
Hutton) has traveled to the Orient many times 
since her first visit at age nineteen. Through- 
out the years she developed a deep and real 
appreciation for Japanese philosophy, music, 
art, traditions and, of course, the people. The 
Princess also became a great admirer of Jap- 
anese architecture. She says, “I partic- 
ularly like the lavish use of space 
which creates an aura of seren- 
ity; the polished woods of 
varied hues; the look and 
texture of tatamis, the Jap- 
anese sleeping mats, as 
floor coverings and, of 
course, ofuro san, the 
delightful Japanese bath.” 

Although Barbara Wool- 
worth Hutton has always 
been in a position to have 
anything she might want, she 
relates a story which reveals a 
certain fascination shared by 
many women about another kind of 
lady often called shady. ‘For many years | 
wanted to build a Japanese palace and call it 
‘Sumiya.’ This means ‘the house on the cor- 
ner.’ However, it is more than just a house on 
a corner. Sumiya, in Kyoto, was the home of 
Japan’s great courtesans who dressed in court 
habits and were visited only by noblemen.” 

With Sumiya in mind, the Princess looked 
for an ideal location wherever she traveled. 
She found it, at last, in Mexico. A few miles 
from Cuernavaca, the Princess came upon 
some twenty acres of gentle, green hills with 
inspiring views of two snow-capped volca- 
noes, one of which is Mount Popocatapetl. 
There, on a knoll, she decided to create her 
own version of the house called “Sumiya”’ 
and make it her home. 

The Princess called on Albert Ely Ives, a 
well-known architect and personal friend 
who shared her admiration for Japanese 
architecture. Mr. Ives, cabled in Honolulu, 


Foo dogs guard the replica 
of the famous lacquer bridge 
of Nikko. Bronze gobashi 
grace each bridge post. Gifu 
lanterns illuminate steps 
beyond the bridge with 
candlelight. 








immediately relayed his enthusiastic accept- 
ance. The architect accompanied the Prin- 
cess to Japan where they researched all the 
design work and arranged to have many 
authentic building materials sent to Mexico. 

In Japan, the Princess personally selected 
furniture and art objects of museum quality 
including priceless screens and rare, gold- 
inlaid, Imperial lacquered furniture. Graphite 
tiles for the roof were made, numbered and 
shipped to the site. Within a year, the resi- 
dence, swimming pool and a guest house were 
completed. The theater was added next. 

The late interior designer, Robert Ansteth, 
of Honolulu, designed the Thai silk uphol- 
stered furniture with the comfort of West- 
erners in mind and the Princess selected an 
audacious array of colors. She believes color 

is an important part of life and, in fact, 

visualizes everyone and every- 

thing as one color from the 
entire spectrum. 

Exotic color distinguishes 

the theater pavilion. A 
short distance from the 
main house, terraced 
steps and a lacquered 

bridge over ponds and a 

waterfall lead to the pavil- 

ion. The pavilion contains 
a theater, ofuro, the Japa- 
nese bath, and the lacquered 
deck overlooking the walled 
Garden of Contemplation which 
is an exact replica of the Sand Garden 

in Kyoto’s Riyonji Temple. All the rocks in 
this garden were brought to Mexico from 
Japan, where they were carefully chosen by 
the temple’s high priest to complement each 
other. They were placed deep in the ground 
in an exact pattern at precisely specified dis- 
tances. Only one-eighth of each rock remains 
above the surface. When the enormous, crated 
rocks arrived in Mexico, the customs officials 
were baffled. John Clerc-Scott, a friend of the 
Princess who often houseguests at Sumiya, 
reports, ‘“The customs people simply coudn’t 
understand why the Princess would import 
rocks from Japan when Mexico is full of 
rocks. She straightened it all out personally 
and then they asked her if it were true that 
she keeps peacocks at pets. And, she does.”’ 

The Princess brought a number of pea- 
cocks and African cranes to Sumiya where 
they roam freely and safely. They also help 
safeguard the estate. The Princess explains 


Crest: Outer entrance gates with the Princess’ own design. 


‘t, “Peacocks are ideal sen- 

2am. with alarm whenever 

ns ; foot in their territory. My 

te seems to have a Narcissus complex. 

fans out his tail and preens constantly 

hile watching his reflection in the glass 

walls of the drawing room to the total exclu- 
sion of the lady peacocks.” 

The most prized of all the Princess’ treas- 
ures in Sumiya are the superb screens in the 
theater depicting tigers at play. The Princess 
talks about the tigers, “They have always 
been a favorite subject for Japanese artists 
even though they are not indigenous to their 
country. Many centuries ago, tigers were 
painted from imagination, based on what the 
Japanese artists had heard about the animals. 
This is one reason the tigers are so stylized 
in Japanese art.” 

Another fairytale palace in Tangier is the 
Princess’ main residence. However, the seren- 
ity of her Japanese palace always draws Prin- 
cess Doan na Champacak to her creation, 
Sumiya, where she will surely live happily 
ever after. @ 


View of the swimming pool and sun terrace, below, 
to the pool pavilion. Roof tile was especially 
designed and custom-made in Japan. Wood is 
bleached, lacquered teak. Situated on approximately 
twenty acres, Sumiya is completely self-sustaining, 
with its own power and water plants. 


Brass ornamented inner entrance gates, below. 





Museum-quality objets d’art are displayed the length 
of the forty-five-foot hall, below. 


On the following pages, magnificent byobu screens 
grace the spacious Drawing Room, which is 
fifty-four by thirty feet. Ceilings are fifteen feet 

high. An important daimyo lacquer collection 

is displayed throughout the room. Silk carpeting 

was designed for the room and custom woven 

in Hong Kong without a seam. Furniture was custom- 
made in Honolulu and covered with Thai silk 

in colors selected by the Princess. 
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The Dining Room adjoins the living room and 

can be completely enclosed by the byobu screens 
of the Kano school and fusumas which open to 

a hallway. Drama is counterpointed by the simple 
rama, or fretwork, found in most Japanese homes. 
Under the magnificently lacquered dining tables 
is a sunken foot well. 


On the following pages, Imperial Sudare screens 
may be lowered to veil the sleeping area in 

the Master Bedroom from the seating area. Rare 
pear skin lacquer pieces can be seen on the circular 
table. Floor covering is tatami woven by the 
Emperor’s weavers in Japan. 
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The Garden of Contemplation, above, is an exact 
replica of the Sand Garden in Kyoto’s Riyonji Temple. 
The rocks were brought to Mexico from Japan where 

they were carefully chosen by the Temple’s high priest. 


Architectural strength of the structure is evident in 
the photo, left. The wood is lacquered teak. 


On the preceding pages, the Theater Pavilion. 
When the Princess is in residence, motion pictures 
are flown in daily for her guests. On one occasion 
Kabuki players were jetted from Japan for a private 
performance. The rare fusuma screens depict 
mythical fighting tigers. Byobu screen painted with 
a picture of Mount Fuji, raises to reveal the motion 
picture screen. Keeping watch above the stage is 

a golden angel of Uji like those in a temple outside 
Kyoto dating back to the ninth century. Delicate 
temple hangings are brass and carved wood. Dog 
figure near the stage is a Korean gong which is 
sounded to summon guests for a theatrical 
performance. 
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ENGLISH CHARM 
UPDATED 


T his forty-year-old residence in the Fig 
Garden area of Fresno, California, was 
purchased by Mr. and Mrs. Guy Gardner 
because it reminded them of country homes 
belonging to friends in England who own 
thoroughbreds. The Gardners also own and 
breed thoroughbreds which they race at tracks 
throughout the United States. In fact, their 
former residence was located on their two- 
hundred-acre horse-breeding ranch a few miles 
from Fresno. There, the Gardners lived ina 
comfortable, ranch-style house. They wanted 
to retain the same charm and informality in 
their new, four-decades-old home. The major 
problem was space. Divided into many small 
rooms, the house was fairly typical of those 
built in the 1930's. Quite logically, because the 
Gardners were fond of their previous home, 
they called again on the same interior designer, 
Harry Hunter. They asked him to open up the 
existing space, add more space and design 

the interiors for a lived-in look harmonious 
with the country style of the house with 

its timbers, resawn siding and old brick. 

Tackling the remodeling and additions first, 

Mr. Hunter doubled the size of the dining 
sh ma area and remodeled the kitchen completely. 
= Rr - Se nd = %- One large bedroom, several bathrooms and 
merase st a = dressing rooms were added. A new billiard 
room was also added, bringing the total square 
footage of the house to seven thousand. 

For the interior design, Mr. Hunter incor- 
porated the furniture from the Gardners’ former 
ranch house. He comments, “I did the ranch 
only six years before. The furniture was fine 
then and it’s fine now. We simply refinished and 
reupholstered for the most part and added 
FS SE ; additional pieces only where they were 
Beiter Appemeceeieaes Neem Jeg ye, required. In fact, Mrs. Gardner wanted the 
took, ig : same colors, the blue tones her family is 
accustomed to living with.” 

On the grounds, a swimming pool was added 
to offer some compensation to the Gardners’ 
three teenage daughters who now have to drive 
to the family’s new ranch land a few miles 
from the city to see their horses. The only 
equines close by are trophies displayed in the 
SS : billiard room and library of the forty-year- 
ee ns Se old “new” house which looks Olde English. © 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY HARRY HUNTER, AID, OF CANNELL & CHAFFIN 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY GEORGE SZANIK 
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Mirrored panels, fabric, and wood create textural interest in 
the Dining Room, below. Upholstered walls and dining chairs by 
Cannell & Chaffin are covered in fabric by Greeff. 


English chintz by Stroheim & Romann conveys the country house 
theme in the Living Room, right . The patterned fabric is repeated 
in draperies, sofa by Martin Brattrud, and Louis XV bergere 

with ottoman by Baker 
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Extensive use of wood throughout the house is seen 
in view of the Living Room, left. 


The Library and Billiard Room, below, can be 
separated by sliding panel doors. Bar cart was 
designed for the room. The antique oak pool table 
is circa 1865. 





ENGLISH CHARM 


Wood paneling and wood 
paneled refrigerator add 
to the country atmosphere 
of the Kitchen . 
Countertop material of 
cooking area is gold onyx. 
Wood is also prominent in 
the Breakfast Room, left. 
Wallcovering is by 
Brunschwig & Fils. 





PHOTOGRAPHED BY CHARLES SCHNEIDER 





NATURAL BEAUTY 
INLA JOLLA 


erald Jerome has won every major national and 

G international interior design award. Therefore, it is 
not surprising that he is a man of strong beliefs 
regarding the role his profession plays in society today. 
Jerome states, ‘“The home is the last refuge for the 
individual. The more perceptive we are in creating our 
personal environment, the richer our lives will become.” 
The interior designer’s creative contribution is, in 
Mr. Jerome’s words, “... to walk down a corridor with 
our clients and point to many doors they might never 
have opened.” He substantiates his view by pointing out 
that a top designer probably completes five thousand to 
fifteen thousand rooms in a professional lifetime, while 
the amateur, no matter how talented, can do only a few. 
“The professional designer passes along experience and 
knowledge of the increasingly vast number of materials 
available and, more important, an objective analysis of 
people and their personal, environmental needs.” 

Mr. Jerome created the environment shown on these 
pages for an active, semiretired couple who moved 
from a Chicago penthouse to La Jolla, California, which 
is home for their children, grandchildren and an eighty- 
foot yacht. They were going to buy an existing resi- 
dence until they spoke with architect Richard George 
Wheeler, who suggested their personal requirements and 


preferences could be fulfilled only if they built exactly 


what they wanted. After looking at several possible 
sites with the architect, the clients selected four choice 
hillside acres a thousand feet above the Pacific Ocean. 
Mr. Wheeler placed | ‘mporary residence ona knoll 
looking north many miles uy coast to San Clemente. 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY GERALD JERO I 
ARCHIT! ru BY RICHARD GEORGE WHE! ATA 
LANDSCAPI <CHITECTURE BY RICHARD WILS LILA 
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Photographs on the preceding pages show the entrance doors NATURAL BEAUTY 
which are handmade of bleached oak and fir with fifty-six carved 

openings in a design which repeats pattern of the tile flooring. 

The colored glass window, far right, was designed and made 

in Amsterdam by Luis Larooy. 


Wood used throughout the interior is cedar, left, which has been 
sandblasted, bleached and pickled. Mr. Jerome designed the 
1@ round-edged tile and traveled to a small town in central Mexico 
to supervise the handcraftsmen. 


In the Living Room, below, a small seventeenth-century English 
steel safe is used as a table. An intricately patterned Zanzibar 
chest, over one hundred years old and another example of a lost 
art, is also used as a table. The custom table with its 

dramatic bronze base is circled by Baker chairs. Light fixtures and 
lamps were handmade in Mexico from Mr. Jerome’s designs. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY CHARLES SCHNEIDER 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY CHARLES SCHNEIDE 


Left, another view of the 
Living Room and a detailed 
look at the mounted geode 
displayed on the Zanzibar 
chest in the same room. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JULIUS SHULMAN 


The custom, contemporary 
fireplace, left, was designed 
by Mr. Jerome and hand- 
made of burnished 
Swedish copper. 
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Vignettes and views are 
illustrated on these pages 
along with the floorplan 
of this contemporary 

La Jolla, California, 
residence. 





Two views of the Sitting Room of the guest wing 
which was designed to project the spirit of a Mexican 
lanai. English library-style chairs by Baker are 
covered in suede. Handmade tile was especially 
designed for the ceiling. Sleep sofas of bleached 
and pickled pine, covered in kid leather, are also 
custom designs. Bases of the small tables are parts 
of sixteenth-century stone columns Mr. Jerome 
found in Guadalajara. Part of an outstanding 
collection of pre-Columbian art of the Jalisco, Nayrit, 
Olmec and Colima periods is displayed ona 
massive, handcarved Spanish Colonial piece found 
in San Miguel de Allende, Mexico. Almost ten feet 
long, it houses a small kitchen complete with sink 
and bar plus television and stereo equipment. The 
rug, with areas designed to look worn, was custom- 
made. Sculpture in the pool area, detail at left, is 


OTOGRAPH BY CHARLES SCHNEIDER by Puerto Rican artist Angel Botello. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY JULIUS SHULMAN 
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NATURAL BEAUTY 


Both architect and interior designer agreed that 
natural materials appropriate for the setting and design 
would be used throughout the interior as well as for 
the exterior. Mr. Jerome, in fact, singles out the interplay 
of materials as the essence of this structure. He 
explains, ‘Wood plays against tile. Tile plays against 
stone. Stone plays against glass. And, handcrafting is an 
important complement to the natural materials.” Mr. 
Jerome made several journeys to a small town in central 
Mexico to have 12,000 square feet of tile made by hand 
from his designs. All the ironwork was handwrought 
in the same small Mexican town where craftsmen still 
work in the seventeenth-century manner. However, 
in travels to many parts of the world. Mr. Jerome was 
discouraged to find handcraftsmanship disappearing, 
even in countries where the cost of labor is low. ‘In 
India I talked to rugmakers phasing out businesses four 
centuries old because they can’t find enough people 
willing to do exacting handwork. And, in Africa, many 
tribal knives are marked ‘Made in England’.” 

Mr. Jerome makes this observation about handcrafted 
furniture: ‘““The best furniture ever made in the United 
States was the mid-nineteenth-century Shaker. It was the 
finest from every viewpoint, craftsmanship and design.” 

Mr. Jerome speaks candidly on the subject of furni- 
ture design in the United States today. ‘Only a few 
manufacturers and merchants, too few, are striving for 
excellence. The majority are merchandising furniture 
like cars or clothing, in style one year, out the next. They 
no longer think in terms of permanence and continuity. 
Design as a whole should express the spirit of our time. 
Of course, that may be the problem.” 

If, as Mr. Jerome’s statement suggests, design in the 
United States today does reflect our time, the situation 
would seem to mirror either stunned confusion or a 
vital, exploratory attitude. In one view, the popularity 
of eclectic means more mix-up than mix. In another, it 
represents a fresh willingness to depart from uniformity. 
However, few would disagree with Mr. Jerome’s opinion 
that creating the finest personal environment possible, 
as the owners of this home have done, is a meaningful 
move for those who would improve the quality of life. & 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JULIUS SHULMAN 


In the Breakfast Room, left, 
Christmas plates by Bing & 
Grondahl are displayed. The 
collection dates back to 1895. 
The marble table from Rome 
with inlaid Della Robbia 
pattern was two years in the 
making. The table base was 
handwrought in Mexico. Light 
fixture was made from an 
antique iron candelabra. 
Family figures were 
sculptured in Haiti. 
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The Kitchen, above, looks 
into a bird aviary and 
garden. The Dining Room, 
near left, reveals another 
facet of the spectacular 
view northward up the 
Pacific Coast toward 

San Clemente and beyond 
to Laguna. 
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TURAL BEAUTY 


Below, one of several views of the Study on these pages, shows 
contemporary Eames chairs flanking an antique ivory inlaid table 
from Iran. Its legs are removed and now the table opens and 
raises hydraulically for backgammon and other games. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY CHARLES SCHNEI 
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his informal garden in Brentwood, Califor- 

nia, was added after a complete remodeling 
of an older residence left inadequate space for 
a garden in the rear. Owners were able to 
acquire an additional thirty feet of adjacent 
land; it sloped steeply upward and made retain- 
ing walls necessary. 

Landscape architect Joseph Copp’s solution 
for the steep grade was to create an upper ter- 
race and make the retaining walls part of the 
design. In his words, ‘That way the walls 
wouldn’t be one ponderous vertical mass which 
would have made the garden look like a con- 
crete prison.” 

The additional space placed the garden in 
scale with the house. Mr. Copp designed a 
gazebo to add another visual dimension. The 


® GALLERY OF LANDSCAPES 


gazebo has pleasant seating areas with French 
park furniture and views of the house and gar- 
den. Because the owners are serious gardeners 
themselves, the gazebo is sometimes used to 
temporarily shelter an overflow of cymbidiums 
from an orchid house elsewhere on the grounds. 

This photograph shows the garden in full 
Spring bloom with an informal mix of English 
primroses, cineraria, azaleas and cyclamen. 
When a peach tree which shades this area is in 
bloom, the garden is replanted with flowers 
which will flourish in the shade. When the 
peach tree loses its leaves, flowers which blos- 
som in direct sunlight are planted. 

Mr. Copp’s description of the gazebo is 
equally appropriate for the entire garden: 


“Charming, informal and very honest.” £ 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE BY JOSEPH COPP, JR. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY MAX ECKERT 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY ANDREW 





PHOTOGRAPHED BY Ohl JEMISON 





JATLANTAS 
HAIRST DESIGN 
WSHOW HOUSE 


ee s Atlanta bears little 
resemblance to the Atlanta of 
“Gone With the Wind.” Now 
skyscrapers rise from the heart of 
the city like phoenixes from the 
ashes of Sherman’s march. 

The Atlanta airport is now the 
fourth busiest in the world. Over 
four hundred leading U.S. companies 
have operations in the city. Atlanta’s 
population growth has doubled in 
the last decade, and projections 
indicate that the figure will reach two 
million in little more than ten years. 

Atlanta is proud of its traditions 
and past. ‘“‘Underground Atlanta,” 

a four-block, multimillion dollar 
restoration to show Atlanta as it was 
in the nineteenth century, attracts 
visitors from all over the world. 

Historic Atlanta, now considered 
the capital of the vital South, 
growing increasingly international 
in flavor, is looking to the future. 
Cultural programs are an important 
part of the future. Atlantans 
enthusiastically support their 
symphony orchestra led by the noted 
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conductor Robert Shaw. As part of 

a continuing fund-raising effort, the 
Junior Committee of the Women’s 
Association of the Atlanta Symphony 
Orchestra recently enlisted the 
services of almost forty leading 
interior designers to create Atlanta’s 
first Design Show House. 

They selected the Henry A. 
Alexander estate, a Southern 
Colonial-style residence designed 
and built in the mid-nineteen-thirties 
by architect Lodowick J. Hill, Jr. 
Situated on a gentle rise, the house is 
surrounded by Georgian woodlands. 
Mr. Alexander, who lived in the 
house until 1967, was a descendant 
of one of the ten first Jewish families 
to immigrate to the United States 

in 1608. The Alexanders and their 
descendants played an important 
role in the growth and development 
of Atlanta. Henry Alexander, a 
prominent attorney, was instrumental 
in establishing the Georgia Historical 
Commission and became its first 
chairman. He was also president 

of the Atlanta Historical Society 

and served as a state legislator. 
When the house was first built, 

Mr. Alexander named it ‘‘Peniel,”’ 
and had it inscribed in Hebrew over 
the archway of the foyer. The 


reference is to Genesis 32:30, ‘““And = 


Jacob called the place Peniel; for 

I have seen God face to face, and 

my life is preserved.” Another 
inscription over the fireplace is from 
Genesis 32:26. “And he said, ‘I will 
not let thee go, except thou bless me.’ ” 
In addition to the inscriptions, part 

of the original interior design, created 
by Waldo Jones, can still be seen in 
the dining room where the walls are 
covered with paper by Zuber et Cie. 


Zuber paper originated over 185 J 


years ago in France. Four thousand 
handcut blocks and several hundred 
colors were required to print this 
scene, ‘El Dorado.” 

nta’s designers have achieved 

terior which is a fine tribute 

it and history of the house. 

ibling magnificent antiques, 

and rugs, they devised an 


yverall harmony rare in show 

hor \tlanta’s first Design Show 
House is a fine beginning for a city 
with an historic past, an exciting 


present and an unlimited future. ¢ 





PHOTOGRAPHED BY DWIGHT | 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY DWIGHT HOWARD 
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On preceding pages, the warm and 
traditional eighteenth-century style 
Drawing Room is dramatized by the 
fine Oushak rug. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY 
JOHN SHARP AND ED KILBY AID 
OF ED KILBY, INC. 


Small, formal seating area, left, adjoins the 
Master Bath. The wallpaper remains from 
the original Alexander house. 

INTERIOR DESIGN BY T. GORDON LITTLE, AID, 


AND ROGER KENT REMALEY, AID, OF T. GORDON 
LITTLE, INC. 


The designers designated the room, below, 
as a gentleman’s retreat and decorated it 
with Chippendale and Louis XV 
furnishings. Wallcover is grasscloth. 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY FRANK GARRETT AND 
BARRY ELLIS OF FRANK GARRETT, LTD. 
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The Dining Room on the preceding pages, 
features rare Zuber “El Dorado” wallpaper, 
installed when the house was built in the 
mid-1930’s. Unusually large dining table 
was made in England in the early 
nineteenth century. The Oriental rug is 

a Feraghan. The eighteenth-century English 
sideboard holds a fine porcelain collection. 
China is early nineteenth-century Royal 
Crown Derby. 

INTERIOR DESIGN BY ZEPHANIAH J. FULLER, 


L. POWELL BAKER, AID, JAY BROWN AND 
MARIE WARREN OF RAY LANG, INC. 








wa 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY ANDREW | 
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In the Study, left, wallpaper 

was copied from the original in 

the Maine “Governor Goodwin 

Farm,” first used sometime after 

1750. A Queen Anne chair 
complements the eighteenth- 

century secretary. 

INTERIOR DESIGN BY MARJORIE DOUGLAS 


AND JANE BROWN OF STEVENSON- 
DOUGLAS, LTD. 


The 1830 iron bed in the Master 
Bedroom, left and below, known as 
a matrimonial bed, was made in 
England for the Spanish market. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


| DIGEST 
VISITS... 


“A rchitectural Digest Visits...,” a 

feature introduced on these pages, 
will appear frequently in future 
editions. Interviewing the famous in 
their homes, particularly on the 
subject of interior design, we will 
present the candid views of these men 
and women of taste, discrimination 
and personal achievement. 
Photographic coverage will be 
complete and exclusive. 

In our first “Architectural Digest 
Visit,” we talked to a luminary from 
another design field. The field is | 
fashion. The designer is James | 
Galanos. Winner of the prestigious | 
American Fashion Critics Award 
several times, Mr. Galanos is a member 
of their Hall of Fame. 

Fashion authorities usually agree 
that James Galanos is the American 
designer who enjoys the acclaim and 
following of the leaders of French 
haute couture. Devotees of Galanos 
include celebrities from the social 
register, the motion picture industry, 
the political arena and the Ten 
Best Dressed List. 

We believe you will share our 
interest in how a talented designer of 
fashion would design the interior 
of his home. The answer is shown on 
these pages. Mr. Galanos acquired 
this small house in West Los Angeles 
when he was establishing himself 
as a designer some fifteen years ago. 
Throughout the years he has polished 
the interior and added to his collec- 
tions. A perfectionist in all things, only 
recently did he decide his house was 
ready for a visit from you, the 
connoisseurs of fine interior design. 

—The Editors 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY LELAND LEE 
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For his Living Room, shown on these and the preceding pages, 
Mr. Galanos chose a dark, dramatic red velvet for upholstering 
the walls and brocade of the same color for the matching 
Louis XVI sofas. Venetian oil paintings of the period are by 
Guardi. A pair of eighteenth-century sconces above a Dutch 
burlwood commode of the same period emphasize the two fine 
Chinese vases which flank an eighteenth-century copy of a 
Grecian head. Mr. Galanos mounted a pair of crystal sconces on 
stands and placed them on either side of the fireplace. 

He found the handwoven Byzantine patterned rug when 
traveling through Greece. 


MR. GALANOS, YOU ARE TOTALLY ENGAGED 
IN FASHION DESIGN. WHY DID YOU TAKE 
THE TIME TO DESIGN THE INTERIOR OF YOUR 
OWN RESIDENCE? 


I would never turn to a decorator. Frankly, they all 
have a formula, and when one is successful the others 
follow suit. The result is uniformity. I have very 

definite ideas. I love antiques, fabrics and planning. 

One can’t overestimate the importance of planning. This 
is especially true for me because my fashion business 
consumes almost all of my time. 


YOUR FASHIONS ARE GALANOS ORIGINALS. 
YOUR HOUSE IS A GALANOS ORIGINAL. 

BOTH ARE DRAMATIC AND ELEGANT. DO YOU 
AGREE THERE IS A SIMILARITY? 


I’ve never really thought about it but, yes, that’s true. 
Also, I insist on the finest materials and give great 
attention to detail in fashion or my house. 


THE LIGHTING IN YOUR HOUSE IS MOODY AND 
RATHER LOW KEY. IS IT ALWAYS THAT WAY? 
Yes. I like living in the dark. I don’t know why, really, 
but I planned what I call “midnight” lighting for the 
house. Actually there is more light now for the 
photographs than I usually have. Even in the clothes 

I design I go toward drama and dark colors, an almost 
somber but, of course, a very elegant look. 


WOULD YOU ALSO DESCRIBE THE COLORS 

IN YOUR INTERIOR DESIGN AS SOMBER? 

WHAT ABOUT THE RED IN YOUR LIVING ROOM? 
The red is really darker and richer than it looks in the 
photographs. Bright colors frighten me. And, all that 
pattern on pattern used so much today annoys me. 





A custom-made Louis XVI bed dominates 
the Master Bedroom, below and right. 

Both bed and walls are upholstered in heavy 
velour. Even the area above the marble 
fireplace, at right in the photograph below, 
is upholstered. Behind the Directoire desk of 
the period is an antique folding screen 
decorated with carved jade and coral. 

Pin dot lighting illuminates detail of the 
screen. The view from the Master Bedroom, 
right, into the Dressing Room reveals one 
section of the custom bookshelves 

Mr. Galanos designed for his extensive 
library which includes many first editions. 
All paneling and architectural detailing 
throughout the one-bedroom house 

was hand carved. 


IS THERE ANYTHING ELSE IN TODAY’S 
INTERIOR DESIGNS, OTHER THAN PATTERN 
ON PATYERN, THAT YOU PARTICULARY 
LIKE OR DISLIKE? 


My personal preference, obviously, is for the dark and 
the elegant but I am open to all decor. I love 
contemporary, but only if the materials are of the 
finest quality. Otherwise, it looks like the five-and-ten. 
I believe the Milanese interior designers do contempo- 
rary very well. They achieve a really superior look 
and do some very original things. 


WOULD YOU WANT. THE VERY BOLD, 
CONTEMPORARY LOOK OF THE MILANESE 
DESIGNERS IF YOU WERE TO DO YOUR 
INTERIOR AGAIN? 


I just might if I were to buy a larger house, and I always 
talk about doing that. Yes, I would be tempted to go 

in a contemporary direction. However, I think I would 
probably mix in other periods. I prefer that look. Even 
the cluttered look can be all right if you know when to 
stop. If there is no restraint then, of course, it looks 
like a store —the kind of store I avoid. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS 





WHAT KIND OF STORE DO YOU SEEK? 


Only quality places. I have no patience for sorting out 
from many things. I would rather seek the best, a 
gallery or antique shop with a reputation for reliability 
and authenticity. An antique must please me. Just to 
have a signed piece means nothing. I never buy on an 
investment basis. I think a reproduction is perfectly 
all right if it is of the finest quality. 


DO YOU THINK YOU WOULD ENJOY BEING 
AN INTERIOR DESIGNER? 


No. I design in the abstract, not for people. 


BUT YOU DESIGN FASHION FOR PEOPLE? 


That’s different because I don’t design for a specific 
person as interior designers must. My fashion designs 
are also created in the abstract but with a rounded 
viewpoint so they will be functional for women of 
different shapes and types. If it’s well proportioned, 
the design is good, even for a figure that’s not so good. 
In fashion, I repeatedly simplify. Embellishment is 
something so many overdo in both fashion and interior An unusual brown marble is used in the 


Weck Tier olit lit ame Master Bath, top. Mr. Galanos placed an 
esign. 1 simpilly, simplity, simply. imposing eighteenth-century Italian baroque 


Q mirror on the mirrored wall of the small Dining 
peyou oo ee s eee Room, above, for dramatic emphasis. He 
Yes. My house is deliberately small, with only one designed the bookcases and sofa in the Library 
bedroom. It’s very workable for me because I always alcove, left. The black lacquer coffee table with 


dine out, I rarely entertain at home and I never bring pene ee eee ee te a 

: oO 1 TOM Te n crys collection, 
work home. I want a retreat after long, intense hours Geet one on smalltrolding sndte arb Go vased 
in the world of fashion. with silver brocade fabric once used in a 


THEN YOUR HOME BECOMES ANOTHER WORLD? Galanos fashion collection. Walls are 


upholstered in celadon green velvet fabric 
Yes. I’m trying to live in the eighteenth century. £ and custom carpeting was dyed to match. 
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ARCHITECTS 
PERSPECTIVE 


An exclusive interview with John Lautner, FAIA 
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Aue is like life PEOPLE AND MODERN | 
itself. It’s the whole idea. ARCHITECTURE | 
Ideally, I think a structure You know, many people have 
should have joy, repose and all | a psychological or emotional 
those other intangibles. problem with modern 
Disappearing spaces, too. When | architecture. Many people do 
you get everything together, not want the new, or today, or 
it’s really something. tomorrow. They want yester- 
day. This is secure, because it 
ON ARCHITECTS is known and very predictable. 
Few architects really under- | If they’re that way, I don’t feel 
stand architecture. To bea they’re open-minded. One man, 
whole architect, you have to be | I remember, had an English 
everything. I am part psychi- country house living room 
atrist, part metaphysician. like a museum. He thought this 
Architects have great imagin- was the only way, the only 
ation and creative ability, kind of architecture, the 
but we get scared. Ihave been | beginning and the end of the 
scared, too, by the contractors, | world. I can’t talk to a guy 
the bankers. Some architects . like that, just forget it. 
have been backed to the wall 
and become businessmen. ARCHITECTURAL 
And, in becoming businessmen, | REPRODUCTIONS: 
they’ve lost the art of WHY AND WHY NOT 
architecture. If an architect can do a sensi- 
tive reproduction, he may 
THE NESTING INSTINCT be doing a service for his 
Wanting to build is almost particular client, but it seems 
an instinct. I believe a lot of to me that most of them 
people want an environment [reproductions] don’t come 
of their own. Architecture is an | off. Even with Spanish 
extension of the environment houses in California. They’re 
and the individual. Few people | really better in Mexico than 
really enjoy standardization. here because they just 
There are those who say they miss the edge of reality, 
like to live in an apartment the original character. So, to 
because they don't want to be __| me, none is even satisfactory 
bothered cutting the lawn, but | as a copy. I believe in playing 
«various views of | 2 tiimkif you pinned them from scratch. It’s impossible 
7 famous | down they'd prefer to have to make a perfect copy 
lon ohen n this | their own home. Like animals. anyway, so why do it? 
___ page, above right. ] i} the | Cats and dogs find a corner 
coy oe in dgho: A chewy fo | Cae yelike aud ai alka ON FRENCH PALACES 
( henner eee ‘oni es | natural. I think what we’re I thought those French 
An interior view of theArthur Elrod | doing is unnatural. That’s the palaces were just terrible. 
residence in Palm Springs, | whole trouble with the country, | All those rooms decorated 
California, is shown on page 66 | too unnatural. differently. Lousy architecture 
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all falling apart. Pretty junky. 
No ideas at all, really. 


THE ITALIANS 

Today, I think the Italians 
are doing the most exciting 
things in architecture. A lot of 
their industrial and interior 
design is done by architects, 
and I think that’s great. When 
you see a real idea in a piece 
of furniture, it’s usually Italian, 
because it’s not from a 
superficial approach, it’s more 
from the inside. 


ON AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE 

I think American architecture 
is slowly ascending. For a 
while there, several years ago, 
I was afraid it was going to 
be nothing but boxes for the 
next hundred years, but there’s 
been a reaction against that. 
And, more influence from the 
rest of the world, too. You 
know, they’re seeing what the 
Italians do, some great stuff, 
and they say, “What are we 
doing with this dull stuff?” 
I think they're beginning 
to see it. 


INITIATION 

People resist getting involved 
with art, antiques, architecture 
or interior design because 
they just don’t feel they know 
enough. I would encourage 
the neophyte by trying to 
explain the vast potential of 
architecture. It’s non-ending. 
It’s untouched. If they want a 
more interesting life, a life 
more worthwhile, they couldn’t 
do anything better than 
live with fine architecture. 


CLIENT INVOLVEMENT 
Clients want to be involved. 
And, they want architecture 
as a work of art. That’s a tough 
assignment. But the client’s 
involvement may develop the 
project into something more 
interesting and more personal 
than it otherwise would be. 
Unless it’s some silly thing. 


COMMISSIONING 
AN ARCHITECT 

Coming to an architect is the 
largest step you have to take. 
It could be likened to 
commissioning an artist to do 
a painting. The similarity is 








the clients have accepted the 
fact that they are going to 

have to place their trust in you 
and that they’re going to work 
with you to the conclusion, 

but you have the primary 
responsibility of creating the 
conclusion. There are some 
who are excited about taking 
that step and want to start 
right away and give me a check, 
all within ten minutes. Then, 
there’s another kind who has to 
see his attorney. Generally, 
they like to shop and that’s 
where they make the biggest 
mistake. Most of them have the 
initial idea that the first 

place to save money is on the 
architect. It’s absolutely the 
worst place, because that’s 

the whole thing. If they 

haven’t got the architect, they 
haven't got anything. 


THE FIRST THING A CLIENT 
WANTS TO KNOW 

One of the first things a 
client wants to know is what 
do I want to know. I just say, 
‘All I need to know are your 
physical requirements. And 
then what kind of likes and 
dislikes, idiosyncracies, do you 
have? Do you like brick, 
redwood?” When I get down to 
it, what they really want is a 
certain kind of detail. It’s 
seldom the whole style. Then 
they begin to say they like this 
or that, and we get to a kind 
of an overall character. Some 
people seem to achieve this in 
ten or fifteen minutes, and 
other people have to have a 
lot of meetings. 


Some clients worry about 
getting exactly what they want 
if they sign a contract and pay 
so much for plans. And I say, 
“Well, you just have to take 
your chance. Either you believe 
me or you don’t. I'll take a 
whack at it and if you don’t like 
it, you can quit.” But I also 
tell them that I’ve never had 
anybody quit. 


CONSTRUCTING 
THE HOUSE 

The construction problem 
today is nasty. I don’t know 
what to do. I’ve run out of 
contractors myself. To find a 
good man who is interested in 
the job is almost impossible. 
They’re mainly interested in 
doing just stock, repetitive 
things. Get in and get out fast, 
make money. That’s the 
area where we really need 
re-education. The apprentice 
program may be helped by 
youth’s current interest in 
working with their hands. 
I think that has a tremendous 
influence. That could bring 
up the kind of people who 
could and would build their 
own homes. 


REMODELING AND 
ADDITIONS 

I’ve done lots of remodeling 
and additions. I think when | 
somebody’s really interested in 
architecture, and they have a 
location they like, it’s very | 
legitimate. The interesting | 
thing about remodeling is that 
the client is not as scared. 
He’s got something there 
already, so you can do some- 
thing more fantastic. 


ARCHITECTS AND 
INTERIOR DESIGNERS 

The most famous houses I 
have done are for interior 
designers Arthur Elrod and 
Marco Wolff. Arthur just said 
‘Give me what you think I 
should have there.” That was 
almost not enough limitation. 
If you have the whole idea of 
the architecture, you need 
the minimum of interior. But 
with an inadequate building, 
the interior designer works as 
an architect, remodeling a 
lousy structure to become 
interior architecture. There, 
I think, they're doing a service. 
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I like to have a decorator 
work with clients as far as 

all the furniture and accoutre- 
ments are concerned. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
One of the main points that 
I learned from Frank Lloyd 
Wright, and he stressed it 
almost more than anything 
else, was that if you didn’t have 
the whole idea, you didn’t have 
anything. Frank Lloyd Wright 
contributed so many ideas that 
there are details of work, each 
one of which could create a 
whole new architectural style. 
You can’t work with 
somebody who’s living in the 
past. Mr. Wright could always 
take care of those people. 
They’d say they want a 
southern colonial house. When 
they came out to see him, 
they'd say, “Oh boy, you’re an 
escapist, living way out here in 


the country.” He’d look at them, 


house in the suburbs, and say, 
“My God, you're the escapist.”’ 


UGLINESS 

When I draw something, I 
really can’t make it as ugly as 
the usual thing I see. I couldn’t 
do it accidentally. I don’t know 
how they do it, really I don’t. 
The houses and buildings you 
see along the street are so 
damn ugly. 


WHY DOWNTOWN? 

The office-building thing 
should be changed entirely. 
With communications today, 
an office can be anyplace as 
long as 1t has a phone. Why all 
in the same building? Why 
downtown? 


THE BUSINESS OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


It’s the building codes and 
the financial institutions, 
particularly the finance boys, 
that stop all kinds of 
architectural progress. They 
won't finance anything new. 
They have to have something 
that’s old in order to loan 
money. I’ve been interested 
in the most progressive kind 
of engineering. I know of actual 
cases of buildings designed 
by friends of mine in reinforced 
concrete (which is less 
expensive than steel) that they 
couldn’t get financed. The 
bankers said, “Just make 
it out of steel like you always 
have, and we’ll loan you more 
money.” That’s the way it is. 


LOOKING FORWARD 

The individual can look 
forward to almost any kind of 
environment he wants. It’s 
hard to describe. There are a 
lot of people in the Middle 
West and North who have 
enclosed year-around 
swimming pools. That’s just 
a detail, but anything is 
possible now. If you wanted 
to do a house that would 
change with the four seasons, 


you could. = 





John Lautner, FAIA, began 
his distinguished architectural 
career in 1940 after studying 
with Frank Lloyd Wright 
ona Taliesin Fellowship. 

His headquarters are 
in Los Angeles, California. 




















UNCONVENTIONAL ~ a 
WEEKENDER serercocreneresins 





ON BALBOA BAY 22===22e 


Be asian about this weekend residence is uncon- 
ventional. It is a second office as well as a second 
home. The oceanfront lot, on a man-made isle in Balboa 
I 


Bay, California, is narrow and oddly shaped. Mr. and 





Mrs. Fred Carr compounded unconventionality by call- re. 
ing in an interior designer instead of an architect. an 
John Cottrell was the interior designer. He, too, is #™ 
unconventional. Other designers may laud their client’s | 
contribution but not Mr. Cottrell. He does not believe 
in design collaboration. ‘‘/ igner is a creator and 
[reedom is essential to creativ If the clients have 
confidence in the designer, they should give him, or 
her, a » hand. If they don’t have confidence, why 
bother with each other at all? 
ERIOR DESIGN BY J¢ \TTRELL 
LLIAM L. O'D¢ [A, OF BLACK, 
KUCHI AND O'! D 
LANDS JRE BY FRANK W <ADMACHER 


ANTS 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY FRITZ TAGGART 
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On these pages are two completely different views of the conver- 
sational grouping in the main entertainment area overlooking 


Newport Bay. The interior tile flooring is continued to the exterior 
areas as well. Tile is ‘Antigua’ by Architectural Tile. 
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Since this is the second residence John Cottrell has 
designed for Fred and Diane Carr, it is obvious that he 
enjoys their complete confidence. John Cottrell liked 
the Carrs when he first met them several years ago to 
discuss designing their main residence in Beverly Hills 
(ArchitecturalDigest, Summer 1969). They have 
remained close friends. The Carrs reversed the usual 
order and asked interior designer Cottrell to assist in 
finding the right architect for their second home, which 
would also be Mr. Carr’s second office. 

Like so many business executives today, Fred Carr 
traveled extensively to confer with people in various 
parts of the country: To eliminate most of his traveling, 
he decided to build a beach house with guest suites so 
his business associates could visit him there for several 
days of conferences alternating business with swim- 
ming and sunning. 

While John Cottrell and the Carrs discussed the fam- 
ily’s requirements for the house, the search for an archi- 
tect was underway. They needed someone who would 
inject a fresh approach, unfettered by preconceived 
ideas about beach houses. John Cottrell and the Carrs 


A close view of one of the courtyard fountains, left. 
Below, the sunken area the Carrs call their “cave” is 
used frequently for after-dinner conversation. Wine 
storage wall is a divider between the ‘‘cave” and 

hall leading from the entrance into the entertainment 
areas. Mr. Cottrell designed the suede-upholstered 
custom furniture. At right, an upward view of a spiral 
staircase to the mezzanine dramatically illustrates 
the dynamic contribution to the interior design made 
by the functional architectural beams. 
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UNCONVENTIONAL WEEKENDER 


knew they had found the right man when they saw 
photographs of houses Bill O’Dowd had designed and 
built in Portugal, houses which, in architect O’Dowd’s 
words, “... spiral right out of the earth.” Designed for 
a warm, seaside climate, these houses displayed an 
assertive simplicity that would be equally appropriate 
on a California bay. Natural materials would be used 
almost exclusively. Beams would be sandblasted and 
exposed as part of the dynamics of the design. Thick 
walls. Courtyards. Expanses of sun-baked stucco. 
The completed house is, of course, unconventional. 
For a weekender, the size of the house is unusual: ten 
thousand square feet. Walled on three sides, it is open 
in front to travelogue views of sailboats tacking in the 
channel and yachts moored in “frontyard” slips. Space 
relationships interplay dramatically. Ceiling heights 
soar to thirty feet in the main living area. There are six 
fireplaces, four spiral staircases, four skylights and a 
pool table on a mezzanine. Every room has a patio, bal- 
cony or sundeck, and each guest suite has its own bed- 
room, sitting room, fireplace, bath and terrace. A sunken 
“conversation cave” is deliberately viewless for 
another change of pace. The bar doubles as a children’s 
soda fountain. Even the swimming pool offers an uncon- 
ventional surprise: a table and slab seats are submerged 
in the shallow area. Visitors tie up their boats at the 
pier directly in front of the house. An art collection 
mixes Dine, Calder and Miro with drawings by the 
Carrs’ children. 
Views of the mezzanine entertainment area are shown 
on these pages at different times of the day. Mr. 
Cottrell designed the tall, built-in bookcases to 
dramatize the generous proportions of the room. 
Fabric covering the furniture is by Boussac de France. 
Highlight of the upstairs living area is the antique 
pool table with the puzzling inscription, “1873 custom- 
made for millionaire Posey.” Balls and cues are 
incorporated within the table from Golden West 
Billiard. Glassed doors beyond the table open toa 


terrace overlooking the swimming pool and 
barbecue area. 
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UNCONVENTIONAL WEEKENDER 


Children’s art is one of Mr. Cottrell’s favorite design 
elements. He says, “I like their honest spontaneity. I 
dislike a carefully calculated look. And I also dislike 
those ‘now’ plastic and chrome interiors. prefer a beau- 
tifully composed collection of lovely things. The com- 
position is everything.”’ The unconventional Mr. Cottrell 
says, “I don’t believe in collaboration with a client. The 
interior reflects the designer. It’s his signature.” 

There is no doubt about John Cottrell’s design signa- 
ture for this residence. The day it was completed, he 
signed his work of art, just above the front door. & 





Left, a downward view from the upstairs mezzanine 
reveals the flowing relationship of the entertainment 
areas. The circular dining table is a copy of an old 
Portuguese table Mr. Cottrell admired in Paris. It is 
surrounded by chairs covered with Indian-inspired 
needlepoint designed by Diane Carr. The bar is also 
a soda fountain for the children. Walls of the Kitchen 
and Breakfast Area, above, emphasize the use of 
natural materials throughout the house. Straw was 
applied when the plaster was still wet in the manner 
of old French country cottages. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY FRITZ TAGGART 





























Front view of house from the street. Left 
center, rear of the house seen from the boat docking 
area. Bottom left view from a boat tied up at the pier, 
looks toward rear of the house from the Bay. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY WAYNE THOM 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY FRITZ TAGGART 


UNCONVENTIONAL WEEKENDER 


Views on these pages are as follows: 

Far left, top. Sitting area of the Master Bedroom. 
Center left, top, Guest Bath. 

Near left, top. One of the skylights seen from a 

spiral staircase below. 

Far left, bottom. Another view of the Master Bedroom 
with especially designed custom carpeting. 

Center, bottom. Sitting Room adjoins one of the guest 
bedrooms. Additional sleeping loft, bed alcove and 
fireplace are not shown. Room also opens to its 

own terrace. 

Near left, bottom. View of the upstairs sun deck and 
fireplace just off Mr. Carr’s office. “Antigua” by 
Architectural Tile appears throughout interior 

and exterior. 

Below. Mr. Carr’s office. 
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BOLD RED 


ON PARK AVENUE 


Mi’ interior designers are 
adventurous with color. How- 


ever, as designer Bess Bernard says, 
‘You can’t use exciting color unless 
your client is courageous.’ When 
she TYocated a rare eighteenth- 
century egg basket for Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuart Shulman, she also found cli- 
ents with the courage of her color 
convictions. 


When they moved from a formal 
Manhattan apartment with soft, tra- 
ditional colors to a nine-room apart- 
ment on Park Avenue, the Shulmans 
wanted a complete change of pace. 

Red walls were designer Bernard’s 
recommendation. The Shulmans 
enthusiastically agreed, rejecting 
the usual white background for their 
collection of art. As Miss Bernard 
points out, “with fourteen-foot-high 


sors -  aargraes 








ceilings in a spacious room, even 
bold red becomes a background for 
everything, including paintings.” 
Although the Shulman apartment 
is one of her favorites, designer 


@ Bernard emphasizes, “I never use 


the same color scheme twice. After 
all, I design for different people and 
color is very personal.” As an aside, 
Miss Bernard observes that individ- 
ual reactions to color are often sur- 
prising. “There really doesn’t seem 
to be a relationship between per- 
sonality and color preference. Very 
dynamic people may prefer a mono- 
chromatic background or stunning 
color contrasts. It’s almost impossi- 
ble to predict reactions to color, 
again, because it is so personal.’’ 
Miss Bernard adds that art is even 
more personal. ‘I simply refuse to 


buy art for others. That’s why I am 
insistent about clients making their 
own decisions about art. It’s impor- 
tant to remember that most of the 
great collections we admire today 
were assembled years ago by people 
who simply bought what they 
liked.” The Shulmans have a Lau- 
trec, several masterpieces from a 
museum in Denmark, a Mary Cas- 
satt, and a Noyer, which gives some 
indication of their collection’s 
diversity. 

Mounting that collection in such 
a bold setting may be regarded as 
courageous or even quixotic, but it 
is highly individual beyond ques- 
tion and, increasingly, individuality 
is what color and art are about. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BESS BERNARD 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY ALEXANDRE GEORGES 





Various areas of the Living Room, 
shown on these and the following 
pages, display Mr. and Mrs. Shulman’s 
collections of paintings, antique 
Baccarat and candleholders. Prominent 
painting in the living room view, far 
left, is by Noyer. Crewel fabric of 
draperies and upholstered pieces is by 
Stroheim & Romann. Rug designed for 
the area was made by Edward Fields. 
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ree area of the Living Room, below, a zebra 
painting by American artist Russ Elliot is focal point. 








BOLD RED ON PARK AVENUE 


Designer Bernard’s interesting treatment of the 
fireplace in the Dining Room, left, provides 
additional display area for art objects including rare 
antique black Wedgwood. Tureen was given to 
Queen Victoria by Wilhelm III of Germany. 
Eighteenth-century egg basket on the table was 
Miss Bernard’s first acquisition for the Shulmans. 
Custom area rugs are all by Edward Fields. 


Print fabric used extensively in conversational 
area of the Dining Room, is another interesting 
background for paintings. P. E. Guerin restored the 
antique hardware throughout. 
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; | > ene Earl Blackwell is Chairman of the Board of 
Governors. Suzy writes about it. Eugenia Sheppard, 
too. Women’s Wear Daily photographed its international 
Gala for members at the L’Hotel du Cap d’Antibes. 
Although L’Hotel du Cap has enjoyed unshakable cachet 
since opening its doors in 1870, the private club Raffles in 
New York City is a mere infant of only two years. How- 
ever, Raffles has already defied the law of social gravity 
by maintaining its reputation as the club with the inter- 
national set once called jet. Raffles continuously turns the 
other, un-chic away to seek gathering places where only 
money is required. 

Raffles created a stir in the beginning when Cecil 
Beaton was imported to do the interior design. The decor 
is rather traditional, even Edwardian. Mr. Beaton and his 
aide, Robert LaVine, toured Second Avenue in a limou- 


Manhattan's Private Club 


sine selecting antique accents at will. Exact copies of 
British Railroad dining car lamps are mounted on paneled 
pillars throughout the club. Wallcovering is in a contem- 
porized Edwardian design from a London firm. The car- 
peting was designed by Mr. Beaton, who mounted himself 
on a ladder and threw paint down to create the spattered, 
smatterea effect he wanted. Booths around the dining 
room are used for private parties. They become posi- 
tively secluded when their velvet draperies are closed. 

Polished walnut, a mahogany fireplace, rich fabrics 
and traditional furniture is counterpointed by the simu- 
lated stained glass ceiling and wall executed, surpris- 
ingly, in plastic. Known for his penchant for detail as 
well as surprise, Mr. Beaton specified that the flowers on 
each table must be the darkest red rose or carnation. 
Another touch of charm by Beaton for Raffles. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY CECIL BEATON 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY ALEXANDRE GEORGES 
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LONE PINE 
YEAR-AROUND 


RESIDENCE 


ocated en route to a ski resort, Lone 
Pine, California is some two hun- 
dred and fifty miles north of Los 
Angeles on the eastern slopes of the 
Sierras at the base of Mount Whitney. 
The residence of Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Statham in Lone Pine might be likened 
to a modern version of Thoreau’s 
Walden pond. In point of fact, there 
are six ponds. 
If trout is on the menu, it is fresh 
caught from clear mountain water of 
the Statham’s own stocked, miniature 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROBERT E. TRUHLAR, II OF WARREN IMPORTS 


ARCHITECTURE BY RICHARD IRWIN 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY GEORGE SZANIK 
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On preceding pages the snow- 
covered mountains viewed from 
the Statham residence in Lone Pine. 
Photograph was taken in July when 
the temperature was 110°. The 
informal Living Room, left, is 


illuminated by three hanging lamps 
a Maharajah’s palace. Mrs. Statham 
found the Tabriz rug in Iran. A 
small, book-lined library and 
photography dark room adjoin this 
area. Sofa is covered in synthetic 
fabric simulating sheared beaver. 


Furniture in the Living Room and 
throughout the entire house was 
designed overscale in proportion 
with the spacious rooms and 
custom made by Spencer & 
Company. Two Raphael drawings 
can be seen over the fireplace in 
the view, near left, along with Mr. 
Statham’s portrait by J. Anthony 
Wills who also painted the late 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Most of the lamps throughout the 
residence were originally antiques 
from the Marbro Lamp collection. 





lake. Their chickens provide 
fresh eggs. Vegetables, fruits 
and nuts grow in abundance. 
The Stathams even planted a 
small vineyard for the wine 
they make and store along with 
a collection of fine European 
vintages. Doris Statham 
planned the landscaping her- 
self. She supervised the plant- 
ing of five thousand tulips and 
corresponding numbers of 
peonies, lilies, iris, lilacs and 
hybrid roses in careful pat- 
terns so they bloom sequenti- 
ally. A four-room greenhouse 
is used for rare orchids. 
Mr. Statham plays chess 
with friends all over the world 
via the sophisticated short- 
wave radio equipment in his 
radio room. A Ph.D. in Physics 
and President of Statham 
Instruments, Mr. Statham de- 
signed many technical features 
for the house including an 
automatic car wash. 
Although the Lone Pine house 
was originally planned as a 


s weekend retreat, the Stathams 
= found themselves increasingly 


drawn to Lone Pine the year 
around. In time they sold their 
huge, traditional Holmby Hills 
house and made Lone Pine 
their main residence, keeping 
only a beach house in Playa 
del Rey. The beach house is 
contemporary and Mr. and 
Mrs. Statham decided the same 
style would be most appropri- 
ate for Lone Pine.Thearchi- 


Dining Room view, top left, shows 
part of the Portuguese tile pool and 
fountain in the entrance hall. In 
the informal Dining Room, which 
the Stathams call their wine cellar, 
an ancient prayer rug hangs behind 
the Victorian table and chairs. 
Chandelier is copper overlaid with 
enamel and was made in The 
Hague. View of the Dining Room, 
below left, shows a Rembrandt, 
part of the Statham’s art collection 
which also includes Bosch, Bonheur, 
Rafael and Whistler. 


tecture has a significant visual 
impact in its rather isolated 
setting where the Stathams are 
free to pursue their personal 
interests without distraction. 
Art and music are promi- 
nent among those interests. 
They mix their Rembrandts 
and Rafaels with works of con- 
temporary artists, Mrs. Stat- 
ham’s among them. A harpsi- 
chord and piano are featured 
in the interior design because 
Mrs. Statham is an accom- 
plished musician. This, in fact, 
is one of the reasons she and 
designer Robert Truhlar, also 
a pianist, are simpatico. They 
first met when Doris Statham 
walked into Warren Imports 
in Laguna Beach where Mr. 
Truhlar is a member of the 
interior design staff. After talk- 
ing briefly about European 
antiques, Mrs. Statham’s first 
question was, ‘‘Can you do the 
interior of our ten thousand 
square foot house in Lone Pine 
in three months?” 
Optimistically, Mr. Truhlar 
began. Because of the large 
volume of space, he designed 
all the custom furniture over- 
scale to avoid the clutter of 
many pieces. Color selection 
was governed by the Oriental 
rugs Mr. and Mrs. Statham had 
collected on their travels. 


Good fortune seemed to be 
with Mr. Truhlar throughout 
his three-month design mara- 
thon.Hecompleted the interior, 
from concept to installation, in 
three months. At exactly eight 
o’clock of the final day of 
work, December 24, guests 
began arriving for a holiday 
housewarming party. 

It was a happy holiday for 
all, especially for designer 
Truklar who relaxed for the 
first time in three months. He 
announced that night, “Now I 
know how Santa feels about 
that Christmas Eve deadline.” 





7 ; Sitting area of the Master 
wes eect | ® Bedroom, left, is highlighted by 
a ; 7 Doris Statham’s own painting over 
the fireplace. A Guest Bedroom, 
below, features custom headboards 
of leather and gold. Lion in 


7 foreground is Capo di Monte. 
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JOHNNY MATHIS HILLTOP HOUSE 


or years ago, entertainer 
Johnny Mathis bought this small 
hilltop house in West Los Angeles 
mainly because he was intrigued 
with its indoor swimming pool. He 
recently added another place for 
pool. This time, a billiard room. 


As it happens when one adds on, 
one room leads to another. Now 
the house is almost double its orig- 
inal size. The most recent addition 
is an entertainment wing including 
the billiard room, bar, an adjoining 
dining area, a guest bedroom. 
Because the house is built on a 
hillside, a small wine cellar was 
tucked under the new wing. 


Interior designer Stephen Chase, 
who had redecorated the house 


after Mr. Mathis purchased it, was 
asked to do the architectural 
design as well as interiors for the 
partially cantilevered wing. 


Mr. Chase infused the Mathis 
residence with bold, vibrant 
orange tones. He says, ‘Even when 
Johnny Mathis is relaxed, he has 
great presence. He always domi- 
nates his surroundings. I’ve found 
that entertainers are-especially 
responsive to really vivid colors.” 
Designer Chase also finds that peo- 
ple develop an appetite for color, 
“if they live with it successfully for 
the first two weeks.” 


Stephen Chase also used bold 
color for Mr. Mathis’ office. He 
explains, ‘“‘We agreed it would be 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY 
STEPHEN CHASE OF ARTHUR ELROD & ASSOCIATES 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY GEORGE SZANIK 


great to have the same look in both 
places so I created the same ambi- 
ence for the office.” 

Although Mr. Chase is enthusi- 
astic about a bold color palette, he 
does not believe it is necessarily 
representative of his work. “In 
fact,” he adds, “I have no design 
signature. I approach everything 
with a fresh view. Each project is 
different. I will never quite under- 
stand why people turn to special- 
ists in other fields, like investment, 
finance, medicine, even hairstyling, 
but consider professional interior 
design a luxury they can do with- 
out. That really doesn’t make 
sense. In today’s world, a beauti- 
ful, harmoniously designed, per- 
sonalenvironment is anessential.” 
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On the preceding pages, a view of the indoor eighteen-by-thirty- 
five-foot swimming pool overlooks an informal dining area. 

Top right, portrait of Mr. Mathis dominates the Living Room. 

Mr. Chase designed the custom sofas which flank the coffee table 
by Mascheroni. Center right, is the Game Room. Bottom right, the 
Study with stained glass doors designed by Mr. Chase. 

Doors fold back revealing the swimming pool. 


In the Billiard Room and Bar, left, city lights become part of the 
interior after dark. Carpeting, designed by Mr. Chase, was custom 
woven. The “‘L” shaped custom sofa from Martin Brattrud is 
lighted along its base for a dramatic effect. This room also features 
concealed stereo, television and motion picture projection 
equipment. Custom swivel chairs surrounding the step-down bar 
are covered in stenciled calf. Wall hanging in small picture, 

below left, is from Finland. 


The Guest Bedroom, above left, is dominated by the custom bed 
designed by Mr. Chase. The Wine Cellar, above, is less than eight 
by ten feet. The cabinet at left was brought down in sections and 
reassembled. The other cabinet and wine storage area were 
constructed in the room. This room is used for informal dining 
for two or three. 


The Master Bedroom, left, opens onto a landscaped area with a 
gazebo and panoramic view of the city. Chaise is a custom 
piece by Martin Brattrud. 
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Listed below are many of the items seen in this issue. For further information or details, write to Products Editor, ! 
Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Pages 22-27: 

ENGLISH CHARM UPDATED 

LIVING ROOM: English chintz; Stroheim & 
Romann. Credenza, lamp; Baker. Sofa, lounge; 
Martin Brattrud. Bergere, ottoman; Baker. 
Accessories; Cannell & Chaffin. 

DINING ROOM: Chairs; Cannell & Chaffin. 
Fabric; Greeff. 

LIBRARY-BILLIARD ROOM: Carpet; 
Harmony House. Bar cart; Cushman. Desk; 
Henredon. 

BREAKFAST ROOM: Wallcovering; 
Brunschwig & Fils. 


Pages 28-41: 

NATURAL BEAUTY IN LA JOLLA 
ENTRANCE: Doors; Jack Kelson. Tile; 
Handcraft Tile. 

LIVING ROOM: Fireplace; Scandinavian Art 
Metal. Carpet; V’Soske. Windowcovering; 
Webb Textiles. Chairs; Baker. Fabric; 

Bob Mitchell. 

GUEST WING-LANAI: Chairs; Baker. Suede; 
Clarence House. Rug; V’Soske. 

BREAKFAST ROOM: Chairs; McGuire. 
DINING ROOM: Table; Harvey Probber. 
STUDY: Eames chairs; Herman Miller. 
Lamps; C. J. Welch. Sofa; Dunbar. 


Pages 44-53: 

ATLANTA’S FIRST SHOW HOUSE 
DRAWING ROOM: Antiques; Clements 
Antiques. Fabric; Scalamandré; Arthur H. Lee. 
Rug; Y. Albert & Son. 

DINING ROOM: Table setting; Tiffany & Co. 
Rug; Y. Albert & Son. Furniture; Kittinger. 
Fabrics; F. Schumacher; Scalamandré; Thorp. 
“GENTLEMAN'S RETREAT”: Wallcovering; 
Dwoskin. Carpet; E. T’. Barwick. 
Windowcovering; Pacific. 

MASTER BEDROOM: Fabric; Stroheim & 


Romann 


Trans 


Pages 54-61: 
JAMES GALANOS 
LIVING ROOM: Fabric; Scalamar 
Lighting; Eric Jackse 

MASTER BATH: Marble; Lo! 
STUDY: Cabinetry; André 


Pages 68-83: 

UNCONVENTIONAL WEEKENDE 
ON BALBOA BAY 

ENTRANCE: Tile flooring through 
Architectural Tile. 
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Holiday Homes International ...............++.- 118 
Holladay International Imports, Inc. ........... 104 
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The Karges Furniture Company ............-....- 4 
RECEP WET VEE WEL Gaoecangsnonconouscoopannees 119 
Kittingen as. .craccriice scence Feiavesated c/ trate sca veretelevels 118 
DavidiGanelCompanyaeaeeterraeneteciereteteeletel terete 102 
Sia ber nein «ayavdopereievels aleversioleleypiataistnielagn! sietercitieetaye W-8 
Linnebach’s Interior Design ...............+++- W-11 
IMIEREO (COREE! SoGenondnoodotascnesuandensnadeoe- 112 
Mar bron Warm pie fers statereyetelotsietelalelete latetelctsts)eleretetetetetalatetetete 5 
Martin (of Lond online ereteterstoerareratelatelelararetorstntiniers W-5 
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The Passionate Eye Gallery ... : 

PPB GON UI kdl Gey reretayeteneleferslavstelolalaln/atalelsietala)sareteretetels 102 
PAE. GC) Woodworking, In Generis enieninlelelassielareloleis 112 
SalvatorelG \ Pietro cy steieisterelsi='cis!erereicrelerelaiufaraiateyare W-6 
Pomona) Pile|Gompanyrac qn ra-lielsiigesvoteeiessieleieicle W-1 
PROVIEW S,) MOC uusreisioycrabeietesercinlerstaxninietejaintsreretatesl<iaie 2&111 
GIG s PricetGalleryyterapete re ctsvaieia vere creveiatteleleererararereie 118 
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St. Charles Custom Kitchens................0.. Ww-4 


Albert Van Luit & Company .............. Cover IV 
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Regional advertising editions are identified by a let- 
ter preceding the page number: W is Western Edition; 
M is Midwestern Edition; E is Eastern Edition. Edi- 
torial contents in regional editions remain the same. 


MEZZANINE: Pool table; Golden West 
Billiard. Fabric; Boussac of France. Parquetry; 
Superior Floors. Antiques; Smith & Houchins; 
Antique light fixture; Bruce Eicher. 

MASTER BEDROOM: Rug; Decorative 
Carpets. 

GUEST BATH: Basin; Sherle Wagner. 

GUEST SITTING ROOM: Fabric; & Vice 
Versa. 

MR. CARR’S OFFICE: Rug; F. Schumacher. 
Fabric; Jofa. 


Pages 84-87: 

BOLD RED ON PARK AVENUE 

New and antique hardware by P. E. Guerin. 
LIVING ROOM: Rug; Edward Fields. Crewel; 
Stroheim & Romann. Coffee table; Philip 
Laverne. Upholstered furniture; Fine Arts. 
Light fixtures; Bess Bernard Interiors. 
DINING ROOM: Area rugs; Edward Fields. 
Fabric; Fortuny. Table; Don Ruseau. 


Pages 88-89: 

RAFFLES 

Fabric; Scalamandré. Carpet; Harmony 
House. 


Pages 90-96: 
LONE PINE RESIDENCE 


LIVING ROOM: Furniture; Spencer & 
Compan’. Most lamps; Marbro Lamps. 


Page 96: 

HILLTOP HOUSE 

Tile flooring throughout by Interpace. 
LIVING ROOM: Fabric; Jack Lenor Larsen. 
Coffee table; Mascheroni. Sofas; Martin 
Brattrud. Rug; Decorative Carpets. 
Windowcovering; Ulana. 

BILLIARD ROOM AND BAR: 
Windowcovering; Levelors. Tapestry; Era. 
Calf; Clark & Burchfield. Carpet; Dellinger. 
Pool table; Tiffany Tables, Ltd. Sofa; Martin 
Brattrud. Sofa fabric; Odenheimer & Baker. 
Coffee table; Hudson-Rissman. 

WINE CELLAR: Sofa fabric; S. Harris. 
Chairs, bookstand; Brian Barlow. 

MASTER BEDROOM: Chaise; Martin 
Brattrud. Chairs, tables; Robert Minton. 
Fabric; Jack Lenor Larsen. 

STUDY: Desk; Robert Minton. Furniture; 
McGuire. Lamp; Richard Lindley 





John Widdicomb 


makers of fine furniture for more than a century 





— - 
Get to know John Widdicomb furniture 
See it at any John Widdicomb showroom through your dealer or designer 
NEW YORK, 205 East 58th St.* PHILADELPHIA, 2301 Chestnut St.* BOSTON, 90 Berkeley St. GRAND RAPIDS, Exhibitors Bldg. 


Chicago © Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland « Dallas « Denver « Houston e Indianapolis ¢ Miami ¢ Pittsburgh * St. Louis * Los Angeles © San Francisco 


SEND $3 FOR THE “BOOK OF JOHN WIDDICOMB FURNITURE” 
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VOJTECH BLAU 


ere k- hee r-leha a maaan a 
_ P.E, Guerin has introduced its 
Nugget Basin Set with rough- 
acomplement to the contem- 


le with matching tub spout, 


2) 
~ towel ring, to ‘fobe hook, tissue holder 


and soap anc FE il from the manufac- 
turer, for over 100: years; of America's finest 


Also shown at McCune Sho ru Francisco 


Send for Catalog No. 8 showing athroom Libs 
tures and accessories, builders and’ furniture 


hardware and‘period tables we we) 





RUGS AND TAPESTFTRIES 


MEMBER OF THE ART AND ANTIQUES DEALERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 





980 MADISON AVENUE y 
NEW YORK CITY 10021 


FIFTH FLOOR OF THE 
PARKE-BERNET BUILDING 
PHONE (212) 249-4525 


Specializing in Antique 
and Semi-Antique 
Oriental and European 
Room Size and 

Palace Size Carpets 


(#5375) 

ANTIQUE FRENCH 
AUBUSSON RUG 

15.4 x 11 

(Color transparency available) 





DAVID LANE CO. 
Wildlife Gallery 


overall ht. 11” 


CANADA GOOSE from our collection of American birds 
carved in wood by W. H. Reinbold. View these originals 
personally, or write for a brochure to: DAVID LANE CO., 
Box 225A, Chadds Ford, Penna. 19317. 








UTS a ST 4 





Here is an invitation to relax... a bit of outdoors brought indoors. Designed for dura- 
bility as well as beauty. Widest selection of finishes, fabrics, colors and patterns to 
accommodate individual decorative requirements. Only from Ficks Reed, where for 85 
years the quality of our furniture has matched our reputation for service. At fine stores 
everywhere. Send for descriptive literature, and name of nearest dealer. 


-FICKS 


tht |REED COMPANY 


“The Most Famous Name in Rattan Furniture’ 
4900 Charlemar Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 
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Visit our new expanded showrooms 


Ll -& . 

i Smithe Watson | 
[ 305 Kast 63rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
The Decorative Arts Center * EL 5-5675 { 


" y 
1} } 
; Palm Pos€ by 
( Headboard 
Nt Available in every size and finish. 


One of over 60 models 
on view in our showrooms. 


New 80 page catalogue at $2.00 





ouch of Autumy 






HMM Ae | TEN 
ay i Haniel | Hh vii iM 
1 : 

HY ome ti 


Rich gold, harvest yellow, and warm browns are com- 
bined by Poland's master weavers to bring a dramatic touch 
of autumn to any wall or floor. No one equals Cepelia’s 
complete range of today’s colors. One look and you'll 
know why more and more designers are discovering the 
versatile beauty of Cepelia’s tapestries and pure wool kilim 
rugs. Make your own exciting discovery. Come browse. 


Celia Co 


HOLLADAY INTERNATIONAL IMPORTS INC. 

3214 East Willow St., Long Beach, Calif. 90806 (213) 426-9124 
CEPELIA CORPORATION 

236 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y, 10010 (212) 683-1132 





DESIGN 


GIVING 


A really different Holiday gift for all the special 
people on your list. A two year Gift Subscription to 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST. 


Twelve editions ...a connoisseur’s dozen. 


You will be remembered throughout each year for 
your thoughtfulness and discerning taste. Simply slip 
a check or money order (and your gift list!) into the 
postage-paid envelope enclosed in the pages of this 
issue, or write to the address below, and your 
shopping is done! 


We will send our own especially designed ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DIGEST Gift Subscription card, hand- 
signed with your name, to everyone on your list timed 
for the Holidays or whatever date you specify. 

One year (six editions) $17.25 

Two years (12 editions) $34.50 

Three years (18 issues) $51.75 


One, two or three? Which will it be? 


Architectural Digest 
5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90036. 





FINE FURNISHINGS 


are a REQUISITE of the 
FINEST INTERIOR DESIGN 


C&C offers you...not only the expert services of a 
professional interior designer with proven talent, experience 
and decorative creativity... but also the entire resources of an old, 
reliable organization with a large and comprehensive collection of truly 
fine furniture and accessories from the world’s foremost source 


Wherever you live ...call or write Dennis Murphy for your free copy of 
Brass Tacks, an informative booklet outlining C&C's unique and complete 


C&C has designed and furnished outstanding homes from coast to coas! , 

Y “gh 3000-TT WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 90010 a 
is 213) 380-9111 ee: 
| Cone Se ao wee 
Since 1917...the FINEST FURNITURE & INTERIOR 





isit our uniqué¢ 
/ treasures and see 


) a Lake ; 
way + Laguna Beach 92651 » (714) 
~kos"Anigeles (213) 663-3113 7 aes : 





CHOOSE YOUR FAVORITE BACK ISSUES! 


ARCHITECTURAL _ ARCHITECTUR/ ARCHITECTURAI ARCHITECTURAL 


DIGEST i DIGEST DIGEST DIGEST 












ee nee] <n 


















FALL 1967 FALL 1969 SPRING 1970 SUMMER 1970 

A penthouse at Waikiki; Rare American antiques at Peyton Randolph house at Metropolitan Museum’s 19th 
Castletown, one of Ireland’s Winterthur Museum. Cecil Williamsburg. The Palm century America exhibit. 
great houses; a superb Beaton’s two homes in Springs residence of designer 16th century Moorish castle 
Victorian residence. Plus New England. Arthur Elrod. Designer in Tangier. Henry Moore 








York City, Dallas. Melanie Kahane’s NYC home. 





interview on sculpture. 













aks = ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 







JAN.-FEB. 1971 MARCH-APRIL 1971 MAY-JUNE 1971 JULY-AUGUST 1971 

A Manhattan apartment by Ingrid Bergman’s country Miami Beach penthouse. A “Antique Savoir-Faire,” rare 
Michael Greer. A French home in France. The Texas residence by designer assemblage of museum 
country castle in Newport Woolworth Donahue’s John Astin Perkins. Le Bristol quality antiques in Beverly 
Beach; New Jersey residence Southampton estate. ‘‘The Hotel in Paris. Carmel Hills. Italy’s Villa d’Este 






by designer Joseph Braswell. 








New Elegance.” Hideaway. Swimming pools. Hotel. 


SELECT YOUR BACK ISSUES NOW! Our supply is gradually dwindling, so don’t delay. Issues we have at this 
time are listed . Please indicate your choice. You will receive your ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST back _ issues 
' about four weeks after we receive your order. Price is $3.95 for each back issue. Single copies are sent postpaid. 

When ordering two or more copies, please add 50¢ for postage and handling. (Payment must accompany order.) 








HH i ALBUMS 
iit} Custom leather-look albums 
i embossed in gold. Each album 
- holds six editions of 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST. 
Choose from seven smart colors: 
~ Bone White, Midnight Blue, 


ISvOK! pwr es 
ESADIG IVDO LIHOWV 


' Luggage Tan, Coffee Brown, 
E sit T i <4, ~Moroccan Red, Forest Green, 
| Seipeore Ce et \ a: : ; Royal Blue. Allow six weeks for 
& a, eo So all Ht : ; | ea delivery. $5.95 per album. When 
ordering two or more albums, 
please add 50¢ each for postage 
and handling. 


Make your choices and order now! You may use the postage-paid subscription order envelope enclosed in the pages of this 
issue or write: Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90036. 
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Here’s a handsome table with the 


magnificent Jamestown carving. 


Meticulously crafted from the 


finest oak and available in a 
‘of beautiful wood and 
ishes. Table is slightly 

12’ and extends to 

ideally sealed for 


all dining’area, 


Table 1193 

Chairs, No, 1194 

From the famous 
COLONNADE COLLECTION 


PWV eo Nen yan) 
“LOUNGE CO. 


Pe ae ie ML Oe) cir RO) aay Metis 
n Lounge Co.; Dept. AD-3, 40 Winsor St., Jamestown, N.Y. 14701 AVAILABLE AT SELECT INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND FURNITURE DEALERS. 


Bata hen 
ay “+, AER EY 





C&C offers a complete design service with the total environmental 
concept... space planning, interior architecture, interior design 
and furnishings . . . all combined and coérdinated to create business 
interiors which are obviously more functional and more beautiful. 


For complete information about C&C's superior design 
services write or call for your copy of “Designability” .. . 
(213) 380-7111 / 2843-DG WEST SEVENTH STREET /LOS ANGELES 90005 





Antiques ° Objets D’Art © Interior Design 


e 915 No. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles, California, Phone: (213) 657-7950 


\ late 17th Century Coromandel Screen; twelve-panel; unusual color and motif. A magnificent William 
Kent 18th Century Gift Console with Sienna Marble top. An unusual pair of English Regency Fire Dogs. 





ABOUT THIS ISSUE| THINGS TO COME 


e think you might be interested in know- 
Wize a little more about the people who con- 
tributed designs to this edition. 

In this issue, we feature exclusive interviews 
with the Princess Doan na Champacak (Barbara 
Woolworth Hutton), architect John Lautner, and 
fashion designer James Galanos. 

Fashion designer James Galanos took time 
from the preparation of his Fall collection (which 
later received accolades from the fashion critics) 
to talk with Architectural Digest . 

We interviewed architect John Lautner (page 
62), on the pool terrace of ‘‘Silvertop” a resi- 
dence which, although unfinished, is so dynamic 
we are looking forward to showing it to you. 


Young designer John Cottrell was interviewed 
while his interior design (page 68), was being 
photographed. Mr. Cottrell hopes to create, in 
the future, total environments which will some- 
how avoid a ‘‘packaged”’ look. 

The La Jolla residence (page 28), is designer 
Gerald Jerome's fifth appearance in Architec- 
tural Digest. Mr. Jerome commutes via air, 
almost daily, to his many projects on the West 
Coast from his headquarters in San Diego. 

Interior designer Robert Truhlar, II (page 90), 
two-time winner of the S. M. Hexter Interna- 
tional Design competition, was a Navy deep sea 
diver during World War II. He stayed near the 
ocean after the war, moving first to San Diego 
then to Laguna Beach. 

We will be showing more of the work of 
Stephen Chase, designer of the Johnny Mathis 
residence (page 96). Mr. Chase credits Arthur 
Elrod with teaching him, in a relatively short 
time, more about design than he had learned in 
his decade or so as a professional designer. 

Harry Hunter, designer of the residence on 
page 22, lives so close to the Fresno, California, 
branch of Cannell & Chaffin, he sometimes feels 
guilty if he isn’t working at night. 

Manhattan designer Bess Bernard (page 84), 
communicates her enthusiasm for color to every- 
one, especially her clients, all of whom remain 
her friends long after a design is completed. 

Cecil Beaton, designer of Raffles, the exclusive 
Manhattan private club, (page 88), is known to 
all readers of Architectural Digest. Mr. Beaton’s 
two homes in Great Britain were featured in 
Architectural Digest, Fall 1969. —The Editors 


stunning return to the most elegant and 
A romantic form of travel...the Queen 
Elizabeth II with some of the finest, most dra- 
matic interior designs ever seen on land or sea. 

Original table settings created exclusively for 
Architectural Digest by great fashion stores in 
various parts of the United States. An idea- 
packed array of colors and styles. 

Top designer Val Arnold’s design for an 
enormous home ona golf course in Palm Springs, 
California. Photographs of the residence also 
reveal a particularly fine collection of pre- 
Columbian art. 

The glorious Villa Meschoulam in Italy, 
described by one noted design authority as, “the 
most beautiful private home in the world.”’ 

Another provocative interview in our excit- 
ing, ‘“‘The Architect’s Perspective.”’ 





c-------------------- 


Clip this coupon 
eee p 


| enclose $3 for 
Previews’ 1972 Guide 
to Fine Real Estate. 

230 photographic pages 
of the world's best homes, 
islands, chateaux, 
ranches and investment 
properties. 

Price after Oct. 15, 1971—$5 


Se eee ee 


Please send the Guide to me 


at my street address 


in this city, state and zip 


Mail to Dept. D-1 


Previews INC. 


International Real Estate Marketing Realtors 
49 East 53rd Street, New York, NY 10022 (212) PL 8-2630 


Boston » Washington, D.C. + Palm Beach + Chicago 
Denver = Los Angeles + San Francisco * Paris 


f------ 
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Robert Lawrence Balzer 
in the Wine World 


TELLING IT LIKE IT IS! 


No private letter or publication being pub- 
lished today is even remotely similar to this 
one — or tells it like it is so clearly to those 
who enjoy wine. 


Many subscribers tell us they more than pay 
for their subscription with one or two wine 
purchases. (“The most expensive wine is not 
necessarily the best’’). 


And the Private Guide explains why this is so! 


Here is what you can expect to receive each month 
as a subscriber to Robert Lawrence Balzer’s 12-page 
Private Guide to Food and Wine: 


“Wine in Profile’ — A rating of virtually all the 
wines of a specific variety, along with detailed 
tasting notes. 


“A complete menu page for memorable dining” 
with recipes and unique food ideas created per- 
sonally by the editor. 


A “conversation piece’ wine—something un- 
usual about wine and spirits to talk about. 


“My Tasting Notes” —Information on what to 
look for in certain wines. Ideas for the use of 
wine, explanations of marketing tricks and ways 
to save on wine purchases. 


$12.50 each year — by subscription only. 


THE WINE PRESS 

682 El] Rancho Road, Santa Barbara, Calif. 93108 

[] Please enter my name as a subscriber to Robert 
Lawrence Balzer’s Private Guide to Food & Wine 
— and send me the letter for the next year. I am 
enclosing my $12.50 remittance for the first year. 


If I am not satisfied you will return all of my money 
L 
Dy 1 mail 


Name a so 


Address 


City 





State = 
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WOODWORKING} 


THE ART OF 


~ and Furniture 
Appreciation 


A High-Quality Art Book by Laszlo Katz 


HH This is an important book for professionals involved 
with furniture, decorating and designing. There are 
more than 400 beautiful illustrations of furniture mas- 
terpieces (and their creators), representing every sig- 
nificant style and period... plus woods, wood joints, 
finishing, tools and their usages. It is written by a pro- 
fessional cabinetmaker in clear, non-technical language. 
This is truly an informative and useful volume which will 
be a valuable addition to any library. 


M@ The regular price is $37.50 but if ordered on your 
professional letterhead, the price is only $24.95 (plus 
$2.50 for mail orders to cover postage and handling). 
Send check or money order; or write for descriptive 
brochure to: 


P.F.C. Woodworking, Inc. 


525 W. 26th ST. e NEW YORK, N. Y. 10001 











“The flavor of the French Provinces 
in the heart of Beverly Hills” 





224 South Beverly Drive - Beverly Hills - CRestview 3-5430 


luncheon «# dinner = banquets 
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RECEPTION AREA OF ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST. PHOTOGRAPHY: FRITZ TAGGART 


Wood-Mosaic 


The medieval art of parquetry . . . how it has improved! 

Proud, skilled factory craftsmanship . . . modern techniques and machinery 
. . . the artistry of architectural and interior design . . . all combine to 
make Wood-Mosaic Custom Floors the world’s most honored 

bi Yam Leelee 

The Brittany floor, pictured here, is a prime example of how such factors 
merge into a perfect setting . . . with a noble Brittany Oak floor by 
Wood-Mosaic as the pacemaker. The surface of this floor was “distressed” 
by the installer to create a look of long usage and wear; the finish is a 
Te 

Pre-distressed Custom Floors are also available direct from the Wood 
Mosaic factory, in a wide variety of woods, parquet or plank styles. And 
Wood-Mosaic CUSTOM FLOORS CAN NOW BE GUARANTEED! 

A growing list of licensed installers are now entitled to offer a 


factory-supported written guarantee on both materials and installation. 
For further information, fill in and mail the coupon. 


am 


bel eLE Tits) 
EN Mm Cra tra0 


Wood-Mosaic Corporation 
5000 Crittenden Drive 
Louisville, Kentucky 40221 


) Send free literature 
on Wood-Mosaic Floors 


) Send information on the 
Wood-Mosaic Custom Floor 
Guarantee program. 


Name 


Firm 





Address 

















v 


i 
Che Fashion Lake Charles, La. * Edythe Morré Palm Desert, Calif. « Isabell Gerhart of Houston, Texas * Joske’s San Antonio, 1% 
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Salon, 8855 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90069 


opp’s of Omaha, Nebraska 












“SUNDAY’S CHILD” 


By World Renowned Sculptor 
THOMAS HOLLAND 


height: 25” 


Edition 10 bronze $1,500 
Edition 350 stone-resin $115 


: ™ 
Se 
1 ' en ‘ a 5 
“AAS Se 3 eases 


THE P ASSION, ATE EYE GALLERY 


1 and Country Shopping Center, Finest Sculpture Gallery on the West Coast 


*TL-<2\ 


aa emt = ci 


| 


Newport Shopping Center| 
63 Fashion Islanc 
Telephone (714) 644-614 — 








Interior designers of 

residences, country clubs, yachts, 
hotels, banks, offices, 
synagogues and churches, 
universities and institutions. 


ages Chambers 


Interior and Industrial Design 





1010 N. Charles St, Baltimore, Md. 21201 
1054 31st St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007 
Offices opening soon in the Caribbean. 








If your address | 
1s pose te change 





please let us know so we can change 
Lt, OO. ; 


Simply drop us a line, ideally Siz 
weeks prior to your move, letting 
us know your new address and zip 
code. (We'll need your old address 
and zip code, too, of course.) ft 
would also help if you could 
enclose the address label from our 
mailing carton. 





In the home of Mr. and Mrs. George Henry Warren. 


Always right... . always admired Newport, Historic Newport® Reproductions. We want to make sure that 


Send for a copy of our 180 page Kittinger . . 
Library of 18th Century English and Ameri- ARCHITECTURAL Digest keeps coming 


can Designs...3 dollars to Kittinger, 1905C . : : 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 14207. See the your way without any interruption 
Kittinger furniture collections permanently or delay 

k e 


oe layed in Boston, Newport, New Yor 
Williamsburg, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Dallas, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


A division of General Interiors 




















A portrait should be more than a likeness — 
it should also capture the likeness of the spirit. 


How to go househunting 


round the world Heese 


inyourown 
home. For $1.50 


No shots to take. No passports to get. 
No customs to go through. Just jour- 
ney, at your own leisure, through the 
pages of Holiday Homes. The current 
issue takes you from Acapulco to 
Wengen, Switzerland. And fifty other 
interesting and exotic places in between. You get a quick, compre- 
hensive glimpse into mountain chalets, ranch and beach homes, 
villas, chateaus, urban residences and urbane retreats, Whether 
cosmopolitan, continental or countrified, the place of your dreams 
is sure to be at your fingertips in Holiday Homes. Illustrated and 
described in detail. 

In addition to castles, mansions and estates for sale, you’ll find 
a listing of fascinating vacation retreat rentals. All the way from 








C. ie Pric : vy rep! esents today’s foremost portrait Puerto Vallarta to Jamaica to Waikiki. 
eo ers al s. Visit or write the gallery and For your convenience, the parties to be contacted for both rental 
select the arti family and executive portraits. and purchase properties are provided. 


If you’d like to keep up on what’s available around the world i 
all year ’round, you may subscribe to Holiday Homes for just | 
$6.00 per year (four issues). Single issues are a mere $1.50. 

Send your order to Holiday Homes International, Box 234A 


hure available. | 
| 
i 
Malibu, California 90265. : 
: 
} 


C.C.Pk = GALLERY 


THE UNIQUi {TRAIT BOUTIQUE 


You'll find out how easy it really is to find another house with- 
30 West 57th St New York, N.Y. 10019 


out even leaving home. 








“The magic powers of heaven and earth 
are ever combined to form perfect results: 
so the pure essences of hill and water 





height 3-3/4 inches width 10 inches 


Centuries of Chinese expertise with jade produced artisans with the skill to 
carve this exquisite Fei Ts’ui bowl. Resting on a hand-carved rosewood 
stand, the bowl is embellished by an intricate tracery of bamboo leaves, 
blossoms and birds in relief. 


Kasdens’ La Tienda are privileged to offer this and many other one-of-a- 
™ kind jade objets d’ art from one of the largest and finest private collections 
of European and Asian antiques ever assembled in the West. We invite you 
to visit our Gallery at 4142 Pacific Coast Highway, Walteria, California, or 
write us, P.O. Box 1188, Torrance, California 90505. 


x 


All items subject to prior sale. 


become solidified into precious jade.” 


Tang Jung-tso 
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It could well be 
the world’s most wanted Car. 


Some want it for the way it looks ... its beauty of line and form. 

Some for what it says about them to others. 

Some want it for its unsurpassed performance. 

Me Some for what it can mean to the people they care for. 

Some for its resale value, traditionally the highest of any car built in the land. 
Some for what it represents in driving peace of mind. 


And some just want it for what it is: 


the finest achievement of the automaker's art. 
Cadillac. 


It could well be everything you’ve ever wanted in an automobile. 


MMC Ve 





Cc ering the airabout something else we all want. An end to air pollution. Cadillac is 
ased tc t that since 1960—on the average—hydrocarbon emissions in our cars have 
1 . carbon monoxide emissions about two-thirds. And the work goes on. 
— =| VVe are engaged in a massive effort to remove the automobile as a meaning- 
; factor in air pollution. But because much depends upon how a Car is 
{ for once it is in your hands, you, too, can help. By having your PCV if 
> crankcase ventilation) valve cleaned regularly. Making sure your oUF 
stor is properly adjusted. Cleaning or replacing your air filter regularly. 
lead or low-lead fuels. Avoiding prolonged idling. Getting a 
egularly. Thank you. Cadillac Motor Car Division 


Sixty Special Brougham, 











Doesn't 
everyone 
have an 
investment 
house? 


A second home in 

French ski country. 

A villa on the Algarve. 

A working ranch in The West 
or asummer retreat in the 
Blue Ridge. 

Another home is not the 
extravagance it may seem... 
but a sound financial investment 
that pays off in fun today. 
Appreciates in value 

for the future. 

And offers rental income, 

if you're so inclined. 
Contact Previev 

your local Realtor abou 
unique world-wid 

Not only for d 

properties, bi 


real estate inv 


Previev\ 


International Real Estate Mark 
49 East 53rd Street, New York 


Boston + Washington, D.C, » Palm 
Denver * Los Angeles * San Francisc« 
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4 yt = _.. because they are made from 
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exclusive looms and are backed with 
the finest imported jute. 
PLUS 
CUSTOM SKEIN DYED COLORS s | 
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For informative brochure and 
nearest source, call or write 


SALLEE CARPETS 
144 NORTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 
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and AUSTRALIA 
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n all of the succeeding years, the 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST will 
editorially broaden itself to report 
on the ever widening concepts of 
design and taste. From time to time, 
within these pages we have voiced 
entreaties for recognition and pur- 
suit of a greater aesthetic aptitude. 
Attaining and appreciating a sense 
of aesthetics will, we believe, nour- 
ish the individual philosophy, and 
ingrain a desire for better living. 
These widening editorial avenues 
will lead us into the home as a com- 
plete environment, and out into our 
neighborhood, city and country. Of 
what value will these journeys be? 
It seems best explained in terms of 
force and action. As our society 
expanded, the growth was explosive 
—not destructive, but pell-mell. It 
was a human energy the world had 
never witnessed; and the material 
accomplishments were staggering. 
Today, however, a reverse action 


AN EDITORIAL 


has begun. It can be called an implo- 
sion, As our society matures, it 
coalesces; thus its energies need to 
be refined and carefully balanced. 
Otherwise the resulting sophistica- 
tion will be transformed into arti- 
ficiality. This unhappy possibility, 
together with an unplanned indul- 
gence, will certainly delimit the op- 
portunities for excellence we as 
individuals and Americans have 
heretofore earned and enjoyed. 

We believe you are devoted to this 
pursuit of excellence; and, in your 
reading ARCHITECTURAL 
DIGEST, we hope your goals have 
been heightened and your concern 
stimulated. Our editorial philosophy 
has developed through an adherence 
to this concept. It has been, and 
always will be, our aim to beauti- 
fully present decorative ideas as 
created by professional designers. 
However, in future issues, we will 
venture beyond, and cultivate ideas 
about beautiful living. By living, we 


mean the aesthetic gain from using 
and enjoying design and fine art in 
the home; employing design and 
style in our mode of life. Hopefully, 
as we experience the complexities 
of modernity, we will be prepared 
to enhance and control those things 
that we live with, so that our inner 
and exterior environment will attain 
the standard of quality wherein aes- 
thetics and utility are one. 

Of course, these are lofty goals. 
Reality eventually shows us that we 
can not inherit these gifts. Rather, 
we must earn them through knowl- 
edge and judgment. Our editorial 
aim will be to inspire and discern. 
Articles will be offered which may 
express a personal preference but 
in concert with other views will 
reveal a standard of excellence. We 
hope our readers will be as involved 
in this adventure as we so that these 
reading experiences will help make 
dreams a practical reality. 

Galiks 
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Introducing a new p 


The personal Rolls-Royce is de- 
signed expressly to bring joy to the 
owner-driver. The newest model in the 
line is the car you see here. The 
Corniche. 


It is the first true gran turismo 


car Rolls-Royce has built in thirty years. 


Gran turismo is a very Continen- 
tal idea. It describes a car not only 
opulent and powerful, but also fast 
and nimble. A car as much at home in 


the Alps as on the Autobahn. 


The Corniche is such a joy to 
drive that you probably won’t want to 
surrender the wheel to anyone. The 
London Sunday Express remarked that 
“The temptation to use this elegant 
machine as a sports car is almost irre- 
sistible.” 


What makes the Corniche different? 


Plenty. Rolls-Royce engineers 
took their standard coachbuilt convert- 
ible and coupé as a starting point, and 
went to work. 


They added antisway bars to the 
front and rear suspension to reduce 
lean on curves. 


They gave the Corniche radial 
tires, for better road-holding. 


They redesigned the hubcaps so 
they help cool the disc brakes. 


They redesigned the steering 
wheel. The rim is thicker, and more 
comfortable to grip during a long day’s 
drive. 


They added gauges to supple- 
ment the warning lights for engine oil 
pressure and coolant level. All the in- 
struments are beautiful: honest round 
gauges, white on black, with fine nerv- 
ous needles that remind you of air- 
plane instruments. 


They added a tachometer. Super- 
fluous with an automatic gearbox un- 
til you're in the mountains, and decide 
to shift gears for yourself. The Cor- 
niche likes to be driven, and gives you 
the information you need to do it right. 


They redesigned the instrument 
panel, so the wood shows more and the 
padding less. 

And they made the seats softer 
in the center and firmer at the edges, 
to hold you and your passengers more 


The Corniche. 


securely in place. People who love 
leather have plenty to love. Four hun- 
dred fifty square feet of leather go to 
make the interior of each Corniche. 


Leaving well enough alone 


What has not changed is as im- 
portant as what has. 


Rolls-Royce has an automatic 
hydraulic leveling system that keeps 
the car level whether you're alone or 
have a full complement of passengers 
and luggage. It also allows soft spring- 
ing without the feeling that you're 
driving a double bed. 


The four-wheel disc brakes are 
operated by three independent sys- 
tems. Two are power brakes; the third 
is a conventional non-power brake. All 
three work in unison, so there is a de- 
cided “feel” to the brakes. It’s most 
reassuring. 


Air conditioning is standard 
equipment. Two fresh-air ventilating 
systems, each with individual controls, 
let you warm your feet while you cool 
your face. 


Rolls-Royce assembles each en- 
gine by hand. They weigh and balance 
all moving parts before assembly, then 
exorcise every trace of vibration dur- 
ing a three-hour run-in on a test bed. 
The results are gratifying. “At one 
hundred miles an hour,” said one 
motoring critic, “the engine is still idly 
inspecting its nails.” 

It takes four months to produce 
each Corniche. The bodies are built 
almost entirely by hand by H. J. Mul- 
liner, Park Ward, of London. 


One man devotes a week to each 
convertible top. He is dedicated to elim- 
inating the “starved cow” look of most 
convertible tops. When he is finished, 


not a rib shows inside or out. 


A veneer expert spends a week 
on the woodwork of each car. He 
veneers the dashboard and window 
moldings with wood from century-old 
walnut trees. All the wood in one car 
comes from the same tree, so grain and 
color match throughout. 


They take up to six weeks to 
paint each car. Paint is built up layer 
by layer, fourteen to seventeen coats, 


ersonal Rolls-Royce. 


depending on color. 

The leather for the seats is select- 
ed by veteran specialists. Their rejects 
go to make expensive handbags. 

When the coachwork is com- 
pleted, each Corniche returns to the 
Rolls-Royce Works for a week of road 
testing. Each car is driven at least one 
hundred miles, at all speeds. You never 
have to coddle a new Rolls-Royce. 

The finale is a fifteen-minute 
monsoon water test. The convertible 
that can pass this torrent of wind and 
water is weatherproof indeed. 


Call your Rolls-Royce Dealer 


“The Corniche is such a glorious 
car,” said one journalist, “that anybody 
who can afford it and does not buy one 
deserves to have his will upset on the 
grounds of manifest dottiness.” 

For brochures on the Corniche 
and the Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow, 
write to Mr. Lynn Perkins, Public 
Relations and Advertising Manager, 
Department 12111, Box 546, Paramus, 
New Jersey 07652. 

For more comprehensive infor- 
mation, ask Mr. Perkins to send you 
the Corniche Owner’s Manual. This 
hard-cover book of 173 pages has 93 
photographs and diagrams on every 
detail of the Corniche. Even if you 
know fine cars well, some of the details 
may surprise you. [he Owner’s Manual 
costs fifteen dollars. Only fifty copies 
are available. 

The easiest way to get the lit- 
erature you want is to use the coupon 
appended to the list of Rolls-Royce 
Dealers, which appears elsewhere in 
this publication. 

However nothing can take the 
place of personal experience with the 
Corniche. Call your Rolls-Royce Deal- 
er. He will be pleased to arrange a 
demonstration drive. It might be well 
to do it soon; only one hundred twenty- 
five Corniche cars will be available in 
America this year. 


*Corniche is the name of a spectacular 
road that winds along the cliffs of the 
French Riviera. In 1938 Rolls-Royce 
applied the name to a prototype gran 
turismo car. The Corniche had com- 


ROLLS 





pleted 15,000 miles of testing on this 
road when the war intervened. The car 
was destroyed by a bomb on the pier 
at Dieppe. © Rolls-Royce Inc. 
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BISQUIT COGNAC. 
> THE NAPOLEON OF NAPOLEONS. 


Call yourself Napoleon and a lot of people 
will call you crazy. 

We’re Napoleon. 
But we’re also cognac. The Vig 
reason Bisquit can call itself (i 
cognac is that we are one of goon. 


those very elite brandies ps 
which come from ) 
exclusive Cogn of re m 





But while Bisquit makes several great cognacs, 
Al only one is called VSOP Napoleon. 

= Its bouquet, its smoothness and its absolute 
delicacy separate it from all others. 

You see, even the grapes that go into cognac 
can be of differing qualities. 

Ours is blended only from grapes that grow 
in what experts consider the two outstanding sec- 
tors. That blend is called Fine Champagne. 

Look around and see how few Napoleons 
carry the word cognac. 

Then look around and see how few of those 
Napoleons carry the words Fine Champagne. 
So there are Napoleons and there are 

Napoleons. But there is only one Napoleon 
i of N apoleons. 
























France. 


At last,the end 
of the Napoleonic Wars. 


PRODUCT OF FRANCE. 80 PROOF. 
IMPORTED BY GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY, 
K, N.Y. 
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DESIGNER'S YEAR-ROUND 
LOOK FOR PALM SPRINGS 


fter three years, interior designer 
Avi Arnold is still working on the 
residence featured on the cover of this 
edition, although he installed the initial 
interior nine months after ground- 
| breaking. Mr. Arnold encourages the 
continual evolution of an ‘“‘unfinished”’ 
house. In this case, three additional 


& structures are planned for the extensive 


property which will continue what 
architect William Sutherland Beckett 
describes as ‘‘a contemporary expression 
settled in a desert landscape.” 

Situated on the fairway of the 
Tamarisk Country Club, the residence 
is, in Mr. Beckett’s words, ‘‘a series 
of interlocking masses which seems to 
flow into its setting.’”’ Materials indige- 
nous to the desert are incorporated 
throughout the interior as well as the 
exterior. Enormous functional columns 
are used dynamically inside and out. 
Freestanding along the rear of the house, 
they extend in a colonnade some four 
hundred feet long. The house is designed 
for complete privacy. Mr. Beckett 
describes it: “From the front it appears 
simply as large amounts of uninterrupted 
material.’” However, rear areas facing 
the golf course afford the full sweep of the 
~ view. Bill Beckett and landscape 

| architect Phil Shipley worked out 
a plan so harmonious that it is almost 
impossible to tell where the property 
ends. “But you know where the privacy 
begins,” architect Beckett adds. 

Original objectives included planning 
for every entertainment contingency. 

A raised platform was designed for the 
bar area. Nearby, a piano stands in 
readiness for impromptu performances 
by the many show business friends 
who are frequent visitors. Although the 
owners travel extensively, the house 

is always open and fully staffed. Palm 
Springs is increasingly favored as a 
place to reside year round instead of 
for winter weekends and vacations. 
Owners, architect, interior designer and 
landscape architect worked together 
closely to create a setting appropriate 
for lounging en famille or for 

formal entertaining. Continued on page 16 


Interior Design by Val Arnold, AID 

Architecture by William Sutherland Beckett, AIA 
Landscape Architecture by Phil Shipley 
Photographed by Leland Lee 
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Delicate grillwork panels in the Entrance Hall, 
Pages 10 and 11, and throughout the house were 
designed by Mr. Arnold, who had them custom 
made in Taiwan. One of the many functional 
columns can be seen to the left of the door 
between grill panels. Each column is two feet in 
diameter. The coffee table, seven feet square, 

is the only one ever made in solid brass. The 
original, designed by Mascheroni, is in the 
Museum of Modern Art. Carpeting designed 

for the room is by Edward Fields. 


Interior architectural strength is evident in an- 
other view of Living Room on preceding pages. 
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Part of excitement created in the Dining Room, 
left, is unusual use of two circular tables. 

The eighteenth-century Italian mirror above 
the cantilevered console is nine feet high and 
five feet wide. Table tops are marbleized; 
bases are bleached oak. 


An interesting treatment is seen in the game 
table designed by Val Arnold, which is wicker 
laminated onto a parson’s table with a brown- 
black glaze. Chairs are covered in tiger velour 
by Brunschwig & Fils. Bleached oak parquetry 
flooring is used throughout main areas 

of the house. 
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t design-by-committtee? Val 
itically, ‘“No.” We 
me wavelength. Today 
gner and client work together. It’s 
a mistake for anyone to allow a designer 
to be dictatorial.” An interior designer’s 
contribution is essential. Mr. Arnold 
says, “It makes the difference. Only a 
trained eye can visualize a total design 
and implement it. The non-professional 
has no conception of scale. Every piece 
in each room, from sofa to ashtray, 
must play its special role in the 
total orchestration.” 

Mr. Arnold believes in emotional 
involvement in many areas of design. 
He likes to start with a basic plan for 
furniture placement and then, after 
color selection, “let the interior find its 
own mood.” The designer, who head- 
quarters in San Francisco, abhors 
conspicuous display. “I never buy 
important things for important places. 
In this residence, for example, we could 
have acquired a Matisse to go over 
the fireplace but we all agreed that 













Below and at right, Bedroom and Bath fora 
young girl. Several antiques from Thailand 
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would smack of display.” 

When asked about design mistakes 
most frequently made, Val Arnold 
branded bad art as a béte-noir. 

“Bare walls are better than bad art 

...to0 many lamps...too many seating 
groups forced around a fireplace... Pound- 
foolish budgeting. If a quarter of a 

million is spent for a house, you can’t 
expect a suitable interior for only fifty 
thousand... Mirror-finish wallpaper is 

a cliché.” 

Mr. Arnold and Mr. Beckett carefully 
avoided the clichés of desert decorating 
for this 12,000-square-foot Palm Springs 
residence which is still “unfinished.” 
The “unfinished” house is ever more a 
focal point for a continuum of personal 
creative expression. The home, an 
extension of self, grows, evolves, 
changes, along with the individual. 
“Finished” cancels options for future 
personal growth. Today, homes are, like 
the presentation of Mr. Arnold and 
Mr. Beckett's work in these pages, “‘to 
be continued.” 


Left and below, the Master Bedroom. Mr. Arnold 
designed the custom bed and ottoman. A 
Directoire Empire chest is at the right. Painting 
over the bed is by Walter Snelgrove. In the Bath, 
complete privacy of the setting enables shut- 
tered doors to be thrown open to the outside. 








@ former prime minister and ambassador, Yusuf 

{%. Haroon, and his wife, the Begum Pasha Haroon, 
niece of the grandfather of the present Aga Khan, 
have always traveled in international circles, keeping 
residences strategically located on three continents. 
But when the Haroons closed their London apartment, 
they decided to make a Manhattan cooperative 
into a permanent home. 

After counseling with friends, they chose Joseph 
Grusczac and J. Ray Baker to help create the right 
ambience for themselves and their favorite pieces 
from an extensive collection of Indian, Persian and 
oriental art. Designer Grusczak chose French 
eighteenth-century with Persian influences as ideal to 
express the Haroon’s taste. 

Throughout the apartment, pastel shades of putty, 
cucumber, parchment white, pale cream and warm 
yellows provide a neutral mounting for their many 
treasures: multicolored antique Persian carpets, 
bejeweled swords, brilliantly illuminated Qurans, 
and miniatures from the Mogul period. 

A lattice wall inspired by filigree from the 
Shalimar palace becomes a backdrop for Louis XV 
and Louis XVI furniture. An ornately carved antique 
Persian bench opposes a delicate French period 
settee. A rare Quran from Mr. Haroon’s collection, 
the largest private store of Mohammedan bibles 


Interior Design by Joseph Grusezak, AID, and J. Ray Baker, AID 
Photographed by Paulus Leeser 





in the world, rests in a French-style display case. 

The Haroons’, with their designers, looked for an 
apartment that would lend itself to easy entertaining. 
The one they chose, in an established building on 
Fifth Avenue, had a view of Central Park to commend 
it, but was boxed into cubicles. The designers broke 
through small closets and a superfluous dressing 
room to create a generous and inviting entrance 
foyer. The passage from living room to dining © 
room was thrown open to ease the flow of guests. 7 
The choice of white Italian marble throughout 
expands the sense of space. . 

Besides the structural changes and architectural 
detail, all custom designed and built into the 
apartment, the designers made special installations. 
Museum lighting in walls and niches show great 
art at its best. A remote control system for stereo- 
phonic equipment and electric control for all window 
hangings that can be operated from any room in 
the apartment bring music and light as swiftly as the 
graceful servants of Omar so long ago. 


In Entrance Foyer, below, are three sixteenth-century Persian 
miniatures from the Warren Hastings collection. On the 
Louis XV bombé lacquer commode, a head of Buddha, second 
century. Carpet is nineteenth-century Naim. 


View of Dining Room, right above, looks over Louis XVI 
dining table to entrance foyer. Red silk covering of chairs 
keynotes tones of eighteenth-century Kashan hunt rug. 

P. E. Guerin created special display cases throughout. 


Right below, the Living Room. Exquisite and rare eighteenth- 
century Turkish prayer rug was a gift from the Aga Khan. 














THE ROMANTIC COTTAGE 
ON SEVENTEEN-MILE-DRIVE 


Se re fe Drive, on the 
Monterey Peninsula just north 
of Carmel, California, is justly 
famous as one of the most beautiful 
private roadways in the world. The 
curving, scenic route offers views 
almost excessively picturesque. 
The Del Monte Forest stretches 
across 5000 acres to the cliffs high 
above coves and inlets of the surg- 
ing Pacific. Within the area, check- 
pointed by four gates, there are six 
golf courses (including the cham- 
pionship Pebble Beach Club), bridle 
trails and a polo field. An indigenous 
mix of sun and mists lends an al- 
most oriental aura to the forest and 
a number of unique homes which 
can be glimpsed from the Drive. 
Among the most interesting, and 
certainly the most romantic, is the 
home shown here. One of the first 
of three houses built on the Drive, 
it is at least fifty years old. 
Situated on four acres of land on 
Stillwater Cove, the gracious frame 


Interior design by Patrick Maas, AID, and 
William Benner, AID, of Est Est. Inc. 
Photographed by Max Eckert 


house was recently restored by new 
owners. Its honest wood structure 
relates intimately to the pines and 
deciduous growths of the forest, a 
game preserve which abounds with 
deer and small wildlife. As if to un- 
derscore this pervading natural kin- 
ship, a log cabin adjoins the main 
house. 

Longtime residents differ about 
the origins of this log structure. 
Some say it was a cabin for the 
ranch hands, while others declare it 
was built as a children’s playhouse. 
It is known, however, that the ori- 
ginal owners used it as a seaside 
vacation cottage and kept cows and 
chickens. Neighbors have heard 
tales about the family shipping their 
own dairy products by Railway Ex- 
press from the Monterey Station to 
their permanent home somewhere in 
the Los Angeles area. 

Peninsula residents today are 
pleased that the present owners re- 
stored the old-fashioned beauty of 
the house, which is so much a part 
of the charm and romance of Seven- 
teen-mile-Drive. & 


Interior design of this Seventeen- 
mile-Drive residence by Patrick 
Maas and William Benner is 
charming, personal and skillfully 
tailored to the highly individual 
specifications of the residents. ) 
The enormous deck offers views 
over the Pacific and is used for 
entertaining large numbers of 
guests. Small, informal 

, luncheons are often served 
85-5 outdoors in the setting shown 


See on these pages. | 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 2 


For devotees of fine design, leisure 
and the luxe life, Architectural 
Digest believes Cunard’s Queen 
Elizabeth 2 establishes the criterion 
for travel today. And, not so 
incidentally, she marks a significant 
return to the most romantic form 
of travel, the sea voyage. 

The Editors 


ey aoe who remember the early 
days of luxury liners recall 
palatial grand ballrooms, gilt chairs, 
potted palms, baroque mirrors, 
swimming pools, moonlit decks and 


rococo nightclubs. Then was an era 
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when leisure and luxury travel were 
possible only for the wealthy. World 
War II changed all that. 

Postwar travelers grew wings. Jets 
brought air fares within the reach 
of millions. Far away places turned 
out to be next door. Several decades 
later, distance no longer meant 
enchantment. Air travel became the 
quickest means of reaching a 
destination. In business, time is 
money. In travel today, time is status. 
Those on their way up have little 
time for ocean voyages. Those 
already there are today’s luxury 
liner passengers. 
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The QE 2 seeks the sun during 
the winter as any sensible lady does. 
She cruises the Caribbean, dropping 
anchor for a dalliance at French, 
Dutch, British and Danish ports. In 
the summer, when the Atlantic is 
calm, she glides (never rolling more 
than 3 degrees) between New York 
and Great Britain. Wherever she 
goes, the Queen’s design is appro- 
priate for any climate, any season. 

Dennis Lennon and Partners 
coordinated the creative input of an 
internationally famed group of 
British designers, all of whom 
contributed to the innovative design 
and harmonious totality. The ship’s 
architectural unity also aided the 
interior designers. Sometimes 
classless, sometimes two-classed, 
she is without the sharp visual 
division characteristic of past luxury 
liners. The public rooms, including 
the restaurants, are concentrated 
high on the top three decks, forming 
an almost continuous sequence of 
spaces which contribute to the 
smooth design flow. 
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The designers used no rules except 
those of “suitability,” Edith Wharton’s 
word for “taste.” One of their 
innovations for this floating resort is 
the substitution of sizable windows 
instead of the peep-sized portholes 
of previous liners. Many say the 
Queen Elizabeth 2 is the most care- 
fully planned as well as best designed 
ship ever built. She features twenty- 
two elevators, and with thirteen 
decks offers more deck space than 
any other passenger ship. One 
kitchen serves the ship’s three 
restaurants. It is so carefully laid out, 
the path of waiters never cross. 

The QE 2’s computer, the first of 

its kind on a passenger ship, controls 
machinery, logs data, anticipates 
fresh water needs, inventories food 
stocks and totes up bar bills. Four 
satellites in polar orbit pinpoint the 
Queen’s position on the globe to 

100 feet. Such precision was never 
before possible. 

Even semantics are innovative. 
Passenger accomodations are now 
called rooms and suites instead of 
cabins. Whatever the nomenclature, 
the suites are sumptuous with wall 
panels of beige velvet and pearwood. 
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One color scheme features gold 
carpeting, beige tweed draperies, 
bedspreads and upholstery. Another 
is a variety of blues. All rooms have 
generous storage space, recessed 
ceiling illumination and additional 
special lighting. 

The QE 2’s credentials as a floating 
luxury resort are substantiated by 
an entrance lobby, art gallery, 
theater, three restaurants, theater 
bar, and a shopping arcade with 
collectables which rival those 
available on the Caribbean Islands, 
cocktail lounges, beauty salon, four 
swimming pools, golf range, card 
room, Turkish baths, gymnasium, 
sauna, kennels, a gambling casino 
and a crew of 920 to assure a carefree 
cruise, each passenger pampered in 
a most royal manner. 

Although enormous in size and 
modern in design, Dennis Lennon 
and Partners along with all the British 
designers who created the QE 2 
interiors have effected an ambience 
which is warm and inviting for even 
the most stubborn traditionalist. 

In point of fact, the significance of 
Queen Elizabeth 2 is the quality 

of her design—Brittania again rules 
the waves. # 


THE BRITANNIA RESTAURANT 


Designed by Dennis Lennon and Partners 

Ona preceding page, with seating for 

over 800 passengers, this restaurant is the 
largest of any ship. A doughty figurehead, 
representing Britannia, sculpted by Charles 
Moore, looks toward the entrance. 
Although the restaurant stretches the full 
width of the ship a feeling of intimacy was 
created by skillfully designed divisions. 


THE COLUMBIA RESTAURANT 


Designed by Dennis Lennon and Partners 

Seating 500, this restaurant also extends 
the full width of the ship, with generous 
views of the ocean. Carpeting is dark 
brown; chairs and wall panels are leather. 
Table linen varies according to the time 

of day —lemon for breakfast and lunch, 
pink at night. Textural interest is provided 
by the bronze glass, aluminum-clad columns 
and ribbed aluminum ceiling anodized in 

a silver hue. 

Opposite page, the imposing staircase 
spiraling from upper floor of Double Room. 
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THE LOOKOUT | 


Designed by Crosby, Fletcher, Forbes 

The observation lounge on the upper deck, 

or Lookout, as it is called, is one of ten 

lounges on the ship. In this room, the 

windows form the most important part of 

the design. There are no draperies to 

mask their rhythmic pattern. However, an 

elaborate system of blinds and shutters 
was devised to provide the blacking out 

necessary for navigation at night. 
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The figure, made entirely of things from 
the sea (shells, coral, mother-of-pearl) 

is one of four in the gourmet Grill Room. 
Passengers enter the circular midship 
Lobby when boarding. A ring of spotlights 
fitted between each beam of the fluted 
mushroom ceiling shines softly on deep 
blue carpeting. Panels of hide are 

fitted on the walls. Banquettes 

are also covered in hide. 
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The QE 2 sails the Caribbean during the 
winter months with leisurely visits to the 
islands for sightseeing and shopping. 


Left, a dramatic view of a ship stairwell 
illustrates how effectively Dennis Lennon 
and Partners have coordinated the circula- 


tion areas of the ship for a totality of design. 


One of two views of the first-class rooms, 
above, reveals the large window, a decided 
improvement over portholes. 


THE QUEEN’S ROOM 


Designed by Michael Inchbald 

On preceding pages, a view of the 
Queen’s Room, the first-class lounge on 
two-class trans-Atlantic crossings. The 
room stretches across the aft end of the 
quarterdeck with only sliding glass doors 
separating the promenade from port to 
starboard. The ceiling is designer Inchbald’s 
space-expanding illusion which turns a 
wide room to a larger, higher one. The 
ceiling is an open, perforated screen of 
white fiberglass lighted from above. One 
shape dissolves into another and space 
seems to extend indefinitely. 
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jo arbiter of considerable renown recently 
visited the Villa Mechaulom and stated, 
unequivocally, “It is the most beautiful private 
residence I’ve seen in Europe.’”’ Owner Felix 
Mechaulom, an industrialist and internationalist who 
commutes between Mexico, New York City and Rome, 
participated actively in the creation of the Villa. He 
also collected many of the important antiques used in 
the interior on his travels while work was progressing. 
It took three years for Mr. Mechaulom, internationally 
known designer Claude Reynaud, of Rome, architects 
Arturo Pani of Mexico and Roberto Adinolfi of Rome 
to complete the 15,000-square-foot residence. 
Gracefully situated alongside the fairway of Rome’s 
exclusive Olgiata Golf Club, the Villa occupies four 
landscaped acres. The interior is divided into two 
separate areas, one for the family, the other for enter- 
tainment relating to Mr. Mechaulom’s business 
activities. Designer Reynaud set out to create the 
atmosphere of a sixteenth-century French castle in the 
entertainment areas. For the flooring he used the 
original parquetry from a sixteenth-century castle and 
complemented it with authentic Louis XV 
and Louis XVI boiserie. Continued on page 39 


Pg VILLA NEAR ROME 
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Interior Design by Claude Reynaud 
Architecture by Arturo Pani and Roberto Adinolfi 
Photographed by Angelo Pennoni 


In the Music Room, chairs are Louis XVI. The Louis XV 

marble fireplace mantel complements the architectural detailing 
of the same period. The grand piano and bench are Louis XV. 
Flooring throughout the entertainment areas of the Villa is 
original parquetry from a sixteenth-century castle. 
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Subdued lighting contributes to the atmosphere. Wall 
lamps shaped like candles are designed to cast a 
flickering light. Reynaud says, ‘‘For me, lights and 
lighting are the base for interior decoration. They must 
be so soft the ceiling disappears. Interior decoration is 
not a question of money, but only of atmosphere.” 

Mr. Reynaud, who jets around the world on assign- 
ments, adds, ‘I design interiors to be lived in and not to 
be showplaces. I strongly believe in classic furniture, 
which means antiques. Even in the year 2000 a 
beautiful piece of antique furniture will be good. In 
modern furniture one can find comfort but I do not 
believe much of it is lasting. I prefer a good copy of an 
antique to a bad original.” 

Claude Reynaud likes to begin with ‘“‘a long intimate 
chat with a prospective client.’’ Then he goes over a 
tentative design plan and explains it carefully. “If we 
are to proceed, I start the actual design. For me, it is 
always the client who says what he wants and the 


In the Drawing Room, shown on the preceding pages, a 
combination of Louis XV and Louis XVI furniture is arranged 

in several conversational groupings. Antique chairs are covered 
in tapestry. Antique torchéres flank the conversational grouping 
around the fireplace. Mr. Mechaulom says the terra cotta horse 
from the Greek Island of Cyprus dates back to 2000 B.C. 
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ROME VILLA 


client who decides. However, I interpret the client’s 
ideas to the point where he believes he has designed 
the interior.” 

Mr. Reynaud will not work with anyone else unless 
there is mutual respect. And, if there is mutual respect 
for a treasured piece of old, family furniture, he likes 
blending it into the new interior design. He believes, 
“A fine piece of furniture is timeless and a fine antique, 
well placed, is a thing of beauty.” 

Mr. Mechaulom is particularly fond of the French 
antiques he found for the Villa. Summarizing the total 
effect, he states, ‘‘The Villa is everything I hoped it 
would be when I first conceived the idea.”” Although 
Mr. Mechaulom also maintains residences in Mexico 
and in Capri, he considers the Villa near Rome the 
best expression of his taste. As designer Claude 
Reynaud says, “Interior decoration is individual. A 
house is the visiting card of the person who lives in it. 
It announces his identity.” ¥ 


Another view of the Drawing Room, left, reveals the important 
fifteenth-century Cartel clock which is a focal point in the 
architectural niche above the French commode. 


Brocade-covered sofas face each other across an antique 
Chinese table. Wall tapestries and oriental jars made into 
lamps emphasize the traditional symmetry of the arrangement. 
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French furniture is placed conversationally 
in the small, formal Sitting Room. French 
console table with a marble top displays 
a bust of Marie Antoinette. A French settee 
covered in damask is located directly 
beneath a magnificent French mirror. On 
the opposite wall, a Louis XV fireplace 
, mantel holds a bronze clock. Coffee table | 
holding small objets d’ art is Italian. : 
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The Dining Room, on the preceding pages, 
represents the formal French style. Rug 
covers parquetry flooring in a geometric 
design used throughout the entertainment 
area. Louis XVI architectural carving above 
the French doors is one of many similar 
decorative treatments throughout the house. 


The Sitting Room, below, features the 
colors Mr. Mechaulom and designer Claude 
Reynaud selected for the Villa.Furniture 

is a combination of Louis XV and 

Louis XVI pieces. 
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Bathrooms of the Villa feature decorative 
tile in botanical designs by Tanagra 
Studios of Rome. Focal point over the 
bathtub in room at right is echoed by the 
tile pattern of the flooring. Such an 
extensive use of decorative tile is an 
unusual design treatment. 


In the Bedroom, below, French console 
tables are used as nightstands. 
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GALLERY OF LANDSCAPES 
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Ancient roses are among the oldest living flora on earth. 
They have, like the Giant Sequoia, flourished for thou- 
sands of years. Because the same sense of history and 
appreciation of individuality which attracts people to 
antique furnishings also draws them to these roses, it 
seems appropriate to label these roses ‘‘antique.’” Al- 
though antique roses have been perpetuated from cut- 
tings or slips, their germ plasm can be traced back to 
ancient times. No other flower has such a well-document- 
ed written history. Roses depicted on the walls of the 
palace at Knossos in Crete, dated from the Minoan civili- 
zation, circa 2000 B.C., can be identified with the one 
that grows today (Rosa lutea). Modern roses (hybrid 
teas) are prolific of bloom and some have great fragrance 
but, except for color, they all look alike. The greatest 
variety of form and fragrance is found in antique roses. 


| " ‘ Antique 
me Hoses 


“Antique Roses” is the first of a new series of feature 
articles by Architectural Digest’s newly appointed 
Horticultural Editor, Dr. Robert E. Atkinson. 
Internationally known for his writing, lectur- 
ing and consulting services in gardening and 
horticulture, Dr. Atkinson has been engaged 
in teaching and research since 1934. He 
was a professor of botany and plant path- 
ology at Colorado State University and 
has a Ph.D. in plant pathology from the 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Atkinson 
has written a number of books and many 
national magazine articles. His most 
recent book is The Complete Book of 

Ground Covers, published by McKay. 
The Editors 


oses have always symbolized romance. 
Rout the most romantic and intriguing of 
all roses are those that have survived through 
centuries of war, plague and other disasters. Rose 

leaf fossils have been recovered from chalk strata 
of seventy million years past during the Miocene 
Age. Roses of historical heritage enable man to feel a 


sense of continuity with the sweep of human events. If 
roses can live indefinitely, is there not hope for man? 


The following history of some of the approximately one 
hundred varieties of antique roses and the photographs 
on these pages will familiarize you with the delights of 
these hardy plants. 

The rose depicted on the palace walls in Crete was 
known simply as Rose lutea, or yellow rose. Its origin 
can be traced to Persia. Now called Rosa foetida, it was 
brought to Spain by the Moors and finally described by 
the botanist Clusius in 1583, who called it the Austrian 
briar because it was brought to Western Europe from 
Austria. Another ancient species, Rosa rubra (red rose), 
was the sacred rose of the fire-worshiping Medes and 
Persians and used in their religious ceremonies in 1200 
B.C. It was grown by the Greeks and the Romans and 
spread throughout the Roman Empire. In England it 
became known as the Red Rose of Lancaster. 
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e [Rosa 
mosc i) is the only 
ancient climbing rose. Its 
home is evidently in India, 
but it has been cultivated 
for thousands of years. It 
was the rose of the ancient 
Persian poets and graced 
the Hanging Gardens with 
its mysterious scent and 
pure white flowers. The 
musk rose is one grown for 
attar of roses. 

But the most famous of 
the ancient kinds is the 
damask, Rosa damascena 
(rose of Damascus). Dried 
garlands of this rose were 
uncovered in Egyptian 
tombs and it was another 
of the roses grown in 
the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon which continued to 
exist through the reign of 
King Nebuchadnezzar. This 
was the principal rose 
grown for its perfume, a 
product traded in the 
ancient world. The ancients 
steeped flowers in water, 
oils or wine, which 
absorbed the scent. Attar 
of roses, a product of 
distillation, was not 
discovered until much 
later. The rose of Damascus 
was spread far and wide 
by traders who brought 
the rose to Kashmir, 
Afghanistan and India. 
Syria, the modern 
Phoenicia, took its name 
from the word Suri which 
means “land of roses.” 


A strain of the damask 
rose that bloomed in a 
year was called the Autumn 
damask. It was described 
by Ovid and by Virgil who 
called it the rose of 
Paestum. Because they 
could be made to bloom 
out of season, ‘‘winter 
roses” became a symbol 
of the depravity of 
pagan Rome. The Autumn 
damask was used in 
festivals and carried by 
the Moors to Spain by the 
Conquistadores to the New 
World, where it escaped 
into the wild and became 
known, ultimately, as the 
rose of Castile in California 
and in Texas. 





The white rose (Rosa 
alba) was native to England 
and is said to have given 
Britain the ancient name of 
Albion. This rose is known 
today as Rosa canina, or the 
dog rose. It, too, is a very 
ancient flower adopted by 
the House of York and 
later by the Jacobites as 
an emblem of secret . It 
was the custom to suspend 
a rose over the table at a 
private conference and 
later to carve its form in 
the ceilings of banquet 
halls. From this tradition 
came the phrase sub rosa 
to refer to secret meetings. 
The rose described by 
Theophrastus, 300 B.C. and 
Pliny, 79 B.C. as the 
“hundred-leaved” rose is 
known today as R. 
centifolia, but its origin is 
in dispute. Some say it is 
a hybrid with the four 
ancient roses as its parents. 
In old books it is called the 
Provence rose, but we 
know it best as the Cabbage 
rose of grandinother’s day. 
The most famous sport 
(mutation) of large number 
occurred around 1700 when 
the first ‘‘moss”’ rose 
appeared. This favorite 
has hairy protuberances 
on the sepals like deep- 
piled velvet. Legend has it 
that the angel who brings 
the dew sought the shelter 
of a rose for the night and 
asked how she might 
repay the hospitality. The 
rose asked to be made even 
more beautiful, and the 
angel at a loss asked, 
‘What grace can I give to 
the most beautiful of 
flowers?” Then her 
downcast eyes beheld the 
mossy carpet and this she 
gathered and placed on 
the rose buds. Thus the 
first moss rose was born. 
These five ancient roses, 
their varieties and hybrid 
forms were the only kinds 
known until the eighteenth 
century, when, in a great 
burst, the Chinese roses 
ared on the scene. 
ntal roses had the 
juality of being “ever 
blooming” or remontant. 
In the nineteenth century 




































































when this characteristic 
was introduced by breeding 
into the standard varieties, 
there was a sudden and 
spectacular advance in 
popularity. 

Roses had been grown in 
the gardens of China 
perhaps as long as they 
had in the ancient 
Mediterranean World. 
There is evidence that 
roses were cultivated there 
around 2700 B.C. When 
the ever-blooming nature 
of the Chinese roses was 
discovered, many crosses 
were made. On the island 
of Bourbon in the Indian 
Ocean a natural cross 
between the Autumn 
damask and a pink Chinese 
produced a new series 
called the Bourbon roses. 
Another cross of a Chinese 
rose with the musk rose, 
made in Charleston, South 
Carolina, developed the 
Noisette climbing rose, 
named after the French 
nurseryman who introduced 
it in Europe. 

The first tea rose, which 
was named R. odorata, 
was believed to be a wild 
species from Japan. Later it 
was found to have come 
about by a natural cross 
between a gigantic climber 
(R. gigantea) from the 
Himalayas and the Chinese 
rose. Later crosses with 
the Noisettes have given 
us a long list of varieties 
called tea roses. The 
misnamed hybrid 
perpetuals, popular in the 
Nineties, came from crosses 
between a Chinese species 
and the Autumn damask, 
crossed again to the 
Bourbon rose. Crosses of 
tea roses with hybrid 
perpetuals resulted in the 
modern ever-blooming 
hybrid teas, the rose that 
has dominated the rose 
world in the twentieth 
century. 

The first yellow hybrid 
tea came into being when a 
French rose breeder, M. 
Pernet-Ducher of Lyons, 
went back to the original 
Persian yellow rose, now 
called Austrian copper, and 
crossed it with a hybrid tea 


to obtain Soleil d’ Or 
introduced at the turn of 
the century. By means of 
this cross, the first deep 
yellow, orange and flame 
shades were obtained. 
Antique roses are hardy 
survivors, and most 
gardeners find them easy 
to grow. However, antique 
roses thrive best in 
temperate zones and 
generally don’t do well in 
tropical climes. Although 
a good supply of these 
fascinating plants exists 
today, they are available 
from only two nurseries in 
the United States, to my 
knowledge: Kern’s in Ohio 
and Will Tillotson’s in 
Northern California. 
When talking with many 
people in my travels 
throughout the world about 
antique roses, I have asked 
a simple question. For a 
surprising number of times 
it has been answered in the 
same way. My question 
was: “Since antique roses 
bloom briefly only once 
each year, why do you have 
so many in your garden?” 
The answer received so 
often was: ‘‘That is why. 
Because they bloom only 
once.” 
The Austrian copper on the 
preceding page is derived from 
the Persian yellow, one of the 
oldest roses. It was depicted 
on the walls of the palace at 
Knossos, Crete, during the 


Minoan civilization, about 
2000 B.C. 

1/A tree rose is not a kind of 
rose but a kind of trick. It was 
developed by nurserymen who 
graft roses to the top ofa 
sturdy stem. 


2/One of the Bourbon roses that 
came about through a mixture 
of oriental and occidental 
species. 

3/The ‘“‘green”’ rose, an interest- 
ing novelty for those who fancy 
the bizarre. 


4/Moss rose. An antique rose 
developed from the one-hundred- 
leaved variety described by 
Pliny and Theophrastus. 

5/A single rose growing ona 
stone column in Italy. 

6/An old-fashioned rose growing 
on a stone wall in Greece 
7/Paul's scarlet. An old- 
fashioned climbing rose with 

but one flowering season. 

8/A damask rose, ‘“‘Celsiana,”’ 
growing in the shadow of the 


wey 


Eiffel Tower in Paris. 
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SEEN 
COT TAGE 


Interior Design by Leonard Stanley 


he dimensions of this rustic cottage 

are small, but its status as a Holly- 

wood landmark is “‘colossal.” Through four 
decades it has been the home of a stellar 
cast. First, director King Vidor, then 
legendary matinee idol John Barrymore 
and, today, the production chief of 

Warner Brothers Studios, John Calley. 


Mr. Calley acquired the house about a year 
ago in routine fashion. However, Barrymore 
plotted a scenario when he set out to buy 
the cottage and its property from King 
Vidor as a wedding present for himself and 
Dolores Costello. Upon learning that Vidor 
and his bride, actress Eleanor Boardman, 
were going to build a larger house 
elsewhere, Barrymore decided to act. He 
rehearsed an elderly couple and sent them 
to Vidor’s front door. The ‘‘Great Profile” 
waited below in the couple’s modest car 
disguised with false nose and beard. 

As instructed, the couple insisted the 
tennis court and pool were worthless to 
them because of their advanced age. 
Pleading piteously, the couple persuaded 
Vidor to sell his house at ‘‘a price we 

can afford.” When the deal was concluded, 
they signaled Barrymore who sprinted up 
the steps and whipped off his beard to the 
astonishment and chagrin of Mr. Vidor. 


Subsequently, John Barrymore 

added a half dozen buildings to 

the six-acre hilltop site. Although the other 
houses \ ‘later sold individually, an 
preserved for the main 

ned by Mr. Calley. 


uired the house, 
ill on designer 


Leonar re neglected 
he 1 rugged, 
count ligs. He 

offered stac! nes to 
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the guest room 
DE om. He also 
> projection room. 
| Mir. Calley ha le time to become 
d with the project and left the work 

almost completely to Mr. Stanley. 

Stanley says, ‘‘Part of being an effective 

interior designer is the ability to put 











yourself in someone else’s head, to think 
as he would think and choose as 
he would choose.” 


Large, deep sofas were used in the 
odd-shaped living room because they 
represented the kind of comfort Mr. Calley 
wanted. Designer Stanley used fabric in 
} an overscale pattern for boldness and 
| strength. The distance from front door to 
fireplace is barely twelve feet and the 
room’s length is thirty feet. Mr. Stanley 
repeatedly emphasized symmetrical 
furniture placement to break up the hall- 
like proportions. The eighteenth-century 
man and woman guarding the fireplace 
are carved wooden figures, originally used 
as free-standing fire screens to deflect 
| heat from those seated near the blaze. 
Although Mr. Stanley used many antiques, 
the total look resembles the random 
collections and happily used look of 

an English country house. 


Even the fog contributes to the English 
country house atmosphere. When it drifts 

in from the sea, the house seems afloat 

in a cloud, an illusion which seems fitting 
for the home of legendary illusion-makers. ¥ 








The Living Room of the small, rustic cottage on the 
preceding page presented a difficult design problem 
because of its long, narrow shape. The fireplace 
faces the door, only twelve feet away. Louis 

XV chairs are covered in cowhide and accented 
with brown suede pillows. The antique Delft 
fireplace in the corner was purchased by Mr. 
Calley in Europe. Fabric in a deliberately over- 
scale pattern on the large sofas is a Brunschwig 

& Fils design copied from an antique rug 

belonging to Philippe de Rothschild. A leather- 
and-brass antique trunk is used as a coffee table 

in one conversational grouping. Mr. Stanley 
designed all the upholstered furniture. Floor 
covering made from three Norwegian cowhides. 


The repeated symmetry makes a strong design 
statement in the oddly narrow proportions of the 
room, below. An eighteenth-century oil over the 
fireplace is complemented by the painted wood 
figures. The figures, originally free-standing, were 
used to deflect the heat from those seated near a : 
blazing fireplace. | 





LEGENDARY 
COTTAGE 


Former owner John Barrymore installed the 
Italian sundial in the swimming pool at great 
expense for a reason which remains a mystery. 


The Projection Room, below, was added to the 
residence after it was acquired by Mr. Calley. 
Tartan fabric is by Brunschwig & Fils. Photographs 
of Humphrey Bogart, whom Mr. Calley admired, 
are arranged to conceal apertures for motion 
picture projection equipment. 
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The designer’s bold use of fabric and color 
dominates the beamed Master Bedroom. Fabric 
is by Brunschwig & Fils. Canopy is lined with 
bright green wool fabric. 


An antique, carved wooden bear is used as a towel 
rack. The custom bathtub of wood is protected 
with a special maritime finish. Shower walls and 
counters are antique marble, and the copper 
washbasin is also antique. 
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TWO PENTHOUSE APARTMENTS 
BECOME ONE 


Interior Design by John Alexander, AID 
Architecture by Jack Lionel Warner, AIA 
Photographed by Danforth-Tidmarsh 


ES the finest new urban residen- 
tial buildings rarely offer interest- 
ing interior architecture. A high-rise 
city apartment must generate its own 
atmosphere. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Epstein 
acquired what had once been two 
apartments on the top floor of a Wil- 
shire Boulevard condominium in Los 
Angeles, they asked architect Jack 
Lionel Warner to reconstruct the 
space for their special purposes. 


All the walls of the Entrance Hall, left, 
are mirrored to visually enlarge and 
dramatize the small area. The bronze 
sculpture is eighteenth-century Italian. 


| 


Mr. Warner devised a generous 
foyer, visually tripled in size by mir- 
rored walls, and a rosewood paneled 
library which was created from an 
unused corridor. The kitchen was 
expanded by fifty square feet and the 
austerity of the former living room 
gave way to paneled doors, crown 
molding and upholstered walls. 

Designer John Alexander of Santa 
Barbara, who had worked with the 
Epsteins on a previous residence in 


The Lanai, originally an outdoor area, was 
enclosed with a glass window wall and a 
sloping ceiling draped in white canvas. All 
furniture is by McGuire. 
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The most important feature of the Dining 
Room is the continuous mural on three 
walls painted by Natalie Tritt. The solid 
walnut table was hand made to the 
designer’s specifications. In the Library, 
the rug is a needlepoint Portuguese. Fabrics 
are by Stroheim & Romann. Walls are 
paneled in rosewood. Stone head on the 
coffee table is a twelfth-century Gandara. 
Painting over the sofa is by Pleshkett. 
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1966, designed the new interiors. Mr. 
Alexander, already familiar with 
their taste and living patterns, knew 
Mr. and Mrs. Epstein wanted an 
atmosphere of graciousness and ease. 


Working closely with his client, 
the designer set about creating an 
aura with crystal lighting fixtures, 
Savonnerie rugs, a fine Venetian 
marble fireplace, silk fabrics and the 
rich patina of old woods. Color flows 
with soft elegance from room to 
room; subtle variations on themes 
are echoed and repeated. The palette 
ranges from pale willow greens and 
ivory to amber and topaz, from henna 





Antique Venetian marble fireplace 
contributes to the period flavor of the 
Living Room, above. Landscape above 
the Regency chest of the period is an 
eighteenth-century oil. Crystal sconces on 
each side of the mirror are German, circa 
1910. Walls are upholstered in moire from 
Stroheim & Romann. 


and apricot to dark blue and mimosa. 
The dining room walls were painted 
by Natalie Tritt in a continuous scene 
of sylvan forests, gentle lakes and a 
courtly esplanade. 

Mr. and Mrs. Epstein are inveterate 
travelers and enjoy adding the yield 
of their journeys (which runs from 
Oriental bibelots, porcelains, jade, 
ivory, to Italian bronzes) to their 
apartment. Mr. Alexander approves, 
saying, “I design for people, not 
places. Those who live with the inter- 
ior design should experiment with 
changes in accessories and paintings. 
I feel that every interesting residence 
is always a work in progress.”’ ¢ 


PENTHOUSE 
APARTMENTS 
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This page, a residence in 
lilwaukee, Wisconsin, by 
rchitect Fitzhugh Scott 


1 by Hedrich-Blessing 


Uy] Inco 
Buel 
Testa, § 


de Londres, 
ts: Clorinda 


ilta Ramos. 
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ARCHITECTS | <% 
PERSPECTIVE. 


An Architectural Digest Editorial | . ts | 






mong the great arts, 

architecture is the highest 
form and the only one that is 
utilitarian. Since architecture 
is artificial, in the sense that it 
is man designed and man 
made and is supposed to 
satisfy one of man’s primary 
needs— shelter, we should 
judge it by how it fulfills its 
purpose. The degree to which 
function, construction and 
design have individually and 
collectively contributed to its 
form will decide whether any 
building can be considered 
architecture. Great architec- 
ture is produced when func- 
tion and construction are 
integrated by design, and in 
that process acquire an 
importance that transcends 
their tangible properties. 
Thus, architecture should 
provide human protection 
through shelter and aesthetic 
gratification through the 
creation of structural beauty. 

Unfortunately, so often 

these basic fundamentals have 
been overlooked. Think back 
for a moment and reflect how 
some of today’s homes 
disregard good design. For 
example, visualize the archi- 
tectural method that combines 
several classical styles into a 
bastard design—commonly 
termed contemporizing. How 
many times have you seen an 
“open plan,” where privacy 
is neglected, or contamination 
from noise, waste and planned 
obsolescence of material 
are disregarded? 








here are premises for 

good design. The truest 
standard, of course, is nature. 
The interrelationship of 
function and construction 
and nature is obvious, and 
man-made design should be its 
artificial extension. Many 
oriental philosophies embody 
this concept. Good design 
must have a logical arrange- 
ment of visual elements and 
a continuity of line and 
materials. 

Another aspect of good 
design in architecture is space. 
The Greeks’ attitude was 
materialist and negative in 
that their temples were 
designed to be seen from the 
outside with the interiors 
lacking spatial character. 

The perfect example is the 
Parthenon. On the other hand, 
a Gothic cathedral, Amiens 

in France, for example, 
emphasizes the positive 
interior space with its concern 
for spiritual values. Today in 
architecture, we are using 
both concepts. We attempt to 
maintain the character of 
both form and space as indi- 
vidual entities, clearly inter- 
acting but always separate. 

How are we going to further 
good design? Basically our 
efforts must involve both 
architect and client. For 
example, mediocre architec- 
ture is produced simply 
because the architect either 
feels it is what his client 
wants, or because he did not 
instill confidence and trust. 
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Perhaps for him the com- 
mission was economically too 
important to jeopardize a 
safe relationship with the 
client. Sometimes the profes- 
sional designs to impress his 
colleagues or to win an award, 
or flow with the fashionable 
trend of the moment, or 
present a showcase of costly 
decorative building material. 
Perhaps the architect was 
given too much freedom. 


\ us look at the client. How 
many of us are secure 
enough to try something 
different and thereby inspire 
the architect to innovation? 

It is regrettably too common 


for a client to use his ego as 
a design objective. Other 
resistance stems from the 
manufacturer, building code 
restrictions, taxes or financing. 
Again, we find a reluctance 
to leave the safety of a 
low common denominator. 
We have some very simple 
and constructive recommen- 
dations. For the professional, 
the primary responsibility 
should be to create good 
design through logic and 
imagination. One recent 
survey revealed the public 
impression of the architect as 
being remote and concerned 
only with large-scale planning 
and sociological matters. We 





Above left, below and 
opposite page, additional views 
of Banco de Londres. 


Photographed by Julius Shulman 


Above, center, the Patterson 
residence in Vancouver, B.C. 
Architect: Arthur Mudry. 


Photographed by John Fulker 


Above right, Prudential Federal 
Savings & Loan, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Architects: William L. 
Pereira Associates. 


Photographed by Julius Shulman 
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On these pages, additional views 
of Banco de Londres, Buenos Aires. 
Architects: Clorinda Testa, 
Sanchez Elia, Peralta Ramos. 


)tographed by Julius Shulman 





believe the architect should 
devote himself to design and 
explain that only he is the 
agent of this objective. If he 
articulates successfully, the 
public will return to his 
service. The architect has to 
cope with the frustrations 
familiar to all professions. 
Honest, good design is not 
always accepted. The architect 
who wants excellence may 
climb way out on a limb but 


| starve in the process. The 


| architect must not under- 


estimate the intelligence of 
the client too soon. An aware, 
ippraised and educated 
public will go out on the 

limb with him. 





(ee the client must 
expect the experience of 
designing and building a 
house will be traumatic at 
times. But, if he can appreciate 
the prospect of his home being 
a personal, creative medium 
the satisfaction will be worth { 
any anxiety. The public must 
admit to themselves they are 
not competing with the 
architect. Their relationship 
with the architect will place 
them in an unfamiliar role, 
but, if they do not view this 

as intimidation, they will be 
highly rewarded. After all, 

we have to make ourselves 
vulnerable if we are to 
achieve gratification. The 
experience of architecture is 





‘analogous to commissioning 


an artist to do a painting. 
You place your confidence 
with the artist, and he will 
interact with you. The human 
chemistry will be mutually 
inspiring and constructive. 


Aas Digest’s 
responsibility is to encour- 
age the concept of shelter 
offering an opportunity for 
beauty and comfort. And we 
have always designated the 
professional designer as being 
the principal authority. We 
have never advocated “‘do it 
yourself.” If these premises 
are accepted, the possibility 
of successful attainment of 
good architectural design 

is heightened. 

The interaction of creator 
and user has played the 
significant role in the world 
of architecture that surrounds 
us. Fortunately, we are sur- 
rounded by more good design 
than bad. However, good 
design is more often found in 
nature than in art. Natural 
beauty, which we consistently 
take for granted, employs 
all of the elements of design 
one could ever hope to find 
anywhere. Nature’s beauty is 
subtle, even vibrant at times. 
It contains mystery and 
fascination. We should make 
use of its function, construc- 
tion and design more often 
in our man-made existence. 
Perhaps this is the time to 
look beyond our vast concrete 
and steel and glass in order 
to recapture and use nature’s 


w 


beauty and magnificence. ¥ 























TABLEFASHIONS 


oe hosts give as much atten- 
tion to a tabletop wardrobe as to 
their own. Tables are dressed for the 
occasion. Basics are interchangeable. 
Separates go together. Accessories 
provide the finished look. 

Tablefashions are an expression of 
individual inventiveness. A table can 
be decorated three or more times 
each day, every day. Whims can be 
indulged. Fancies are fine. Table set- 
tings du jour become the specialité de 
Ia maison. 

The first thing to remember about 
tablefashions is to forget the rules. 
With the obvious exception of the 
traditional, formal dinner, what-goes- 
where no longer matters. Centerpiece 
is a misnomer. There may be one, 
there may not. The monolithic, care- 
fully arranged floral focal point is an 
embarrassment. 

Everything matching is passé. In- 
stead of silver place settings in one 
pattern, an assortment of antique 
flatware pieces are used all together. 
Carefully matched china, along with 

he tablecloth, is becoming conspicu- 
by its absence. The venturesome 
ct simpatico pieces of china both 


Che cliché is true: well- 
































designed pieces work together. Even 
salt and peppers need not pair as long 
as they have rapport. 

Textures are mixed. Vermeil with 
earthenware. Crystal on a bare wood 
tabletop. Multiplicity of purpose is 
part of the idea, too. Small china cups 
hold nuts or an aperitif. Salad is 
served in stemmed crystal goblets. 
A Sevres ice bucket bristles with or- 
ganic celery. Ices in foil-lined flower- 
pots. Demi-tasse cups hold cigarettes 
and matches for each guest. Runners 
of magnificent fabric. Small pots of 
growing herbs at each place along 
with golden scissors. Guests clip sea- 
sonings according to palate prefer- 
ences. An antique teapot burgeoning 
with wildflowers. Crystal eggs with 
each guest’s Zodiac sign. Pattern on 
pattern on pattern. A pristine white- 
on-white table with a blaze of tulips 
for color. The fascination of a terrar- 
ium. An enormous silver trophy for a 
hunt breakfast. 

The innovator browses through the 
house selecting a tablepiece from 
each room, then delves into a cache 
of antique accessories and oddments 
to fashion a table reflecting the indi- 
vidual’s view of the world. 


Ings shown on these pages were designed for Architectural Digest. 





VERMEIL FOR AN INFORMAL BUFFET 

Right, designed by Julio Alveraz for Dr. Donn Beeman. 
Placemats are Japanese obi fabric. Plates are 
nineteenth-century vermeil. 








Photographed by Danforth-Tidmarsh 
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Upper far left, HOLIDAY DINNER FOR 
SIX. Designed by I. Magnin from their Gift 
Galleries. Dinner plate, Minton China, 
“Buckingham.” Salad plate, Wedgwood 
China, “Ruby Yolanda.” Crystal compote 
and claret wine glass from Galway of Ire- 
land “Moyne” pattern. Other claret glass 
from Peill Crystal, “Zurich.” 


Flatware is antique Georgian, crested, part 
of a complete service of twelve, circa 1860. 
Tablecloth of white French Tergal Alencon 


lace in “Hydrangea” pattern. Linen “Lap- 
kins” by Jabara. 


Photographed by Robert Latter 


Lower far left, COUNTRY SOPHISTICA- 
TION by Foster’s, Westwood. Candlesticks 
and all pewter handmade in Belgium. 
Antique Japanese Amari is part of Foster’s 

| large collection. Silver is “Williamsburg” by 
Stieff and stemware is “Tastevin” by Bac- 
carat. Furniture and accessories also from 
Foster’s of Westwood. 


Photographed by Richard Whiteman 


Directly above, SUPPER FOR TWO AT 
THE COUNTRY LODGE by I. Magnin, all 
appointments from their own Gift Galleries. 
Pewter service plate and wine coaster are 
from Italy. China is Spode’s “Gains- 
borough.” Flatware in Queen Anne style 
is stainless from I. Freeman. Goblets are 
Lenox “Antique.’’ Handwoven oval linen 
placemats are from Italy. 


Photographed by Robert Latter 


Left above, CONTEMPORARY by Dan 
Carithers of Rich’s, Atlanta. Metal bamboo 
chairs by Flair flank the table custom made 
for Rich’s. China is Rosenthal’s ‘‘Plus.”’ 
Crystal is also by Rosenthal in the “Bac- 
chus” pattern. Silver flatware is ‘‘Gorham” 
by Fairfax. Other silver pieces are antiques. 


Photographed by Ernest Turner 


Left, INFORMAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
by Martha L. Williams of Carson Pirie 
Scott. A polished Spanish pewter service 
plate with yellow earthenware imported 
from Germany. Crystal is Belgian. Napkins 
are ringed by Swedish lacquered beads. 
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Above, DINER A LA CI Neiman- AFTER THEATER. Another design, right, by Julio 


Marcus. Unusual cent ections Alveraz for Dr. Donn Beeman. The setting is the 
of Baccarat with crystal obeli: :On spacious pool house of Dr. Beeman’s hilltop home. 
Rose” by Royal Crown Derby us. Candles are held by monkeys, French eighteenth 
Flatware is Buccellati's | century. Port glasses are Baccarat. Spoons are 

champagnes are “‘Perfectio: ind vermeil with English bone handles. 


also the large wine glasses. Smal! 


are eighteenth ‘ Photographed by Danforth-Tidmarsh 
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DESIGNER’S HOUSE 
INSPIRED 
BY HIS GARDEN 


Interior Design by Richard H. Meyn, AID 
Architecture by Robert Garland, Jr., AIA 
Landscape Architecture by Robert Burbank 
Photographed by Danforth-Tidmarsh 
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De Richard Meyn has created a paradigm of 
environmental living in his own contemporary 
house carved in the foothills near Santa Barbara, 
California. He planted earthy colors and 

blended natural textures to meld the house with 

its hilly, green surroundings. 


Because every one of the house’s eleven rooms opens 
into gardens, the transition from indoor to outdoor 
seems barely perceptible. High garden walls encircle the 
verdant half-acre, insuring privacy and allowing the 
designer’s fancy for something ‘‘sort of home and 
country”’ to be gracefully achieved. 


The home is country, its earth shades encouraging 
guests to move easily from terrace to room to garden. 
The black, white and brown color scheme is masculine, 
yet it accepts flower tones of lemon, orange and pink 
to incorporate hues from the landscaping, Mr. Meyn’s 
own design, into each room. 


Especially distinctive is the dining room and garden 
unit. The contemporary glass table, surrounded by 
Louis XVI cane-backed chairs, flows visually into the 
garden, although an old country English chest, circa 
1750, offers a certain stability. A basket of crisp, dried 
flowers contrasts pleasantly with soft, dense area rugs, 
which are framed by parquetry flooring and pastel 
brick walls. Mr. Meyn says he was “guided by nature” 
as he strived to retain the essence of each material, 
letting textural qualities emerge. In this form, they 
sometimes lend themselves to another application. An 
example is the heavy rope cloth of the master bedroom 
wall which is a stage for the contemporary sepia 
colortones by Edwin Siebert of London. 


Other works gracing his dark walls are by such artists 
as Stan Bitters, Jack Baker and Leslie Kiler, landscape- 
architect-become-painter. Another of the designer’s 
collections is a grouping of English primitive paintings 
of dogs, about 1750, which are placed comfortably in 
carefully selected spots throughout the interior. 


The gardens, like the interior, flow in a casual fashion 
designed to create an aura of comfortable intimacy. 
Rugged rock textures in stepping stones lead across the 
downy level of a small dichondra lawn to rough-hewn 
railroad-tie stairs. Begonias, ferns and succulents 
descend from the arbor Mr. Meyn installed above the 
very private enclosed terrace off the master bedroom 
and bath, hanging just above the garden walls adorned 
by large flax, tree ferns, potted blossoms and stag 
ferns, all of which mingle for a lush, tropical feel. 


But how is a designer, faced with the daily dilemma of 
selection, guided toward the mood, the style with which 
he enlivens his own environment? Mr. Meyn simply 
followed his usual professional course, plotting a 
layout as soon as he purchased the house. Versatility 
was paramount in his design. He explains, ‘‘The house 
is beautiful architecturally and offers a great deal of 
space: therefore, challenge and opportunity for 
constant expression.” Mr. Meyn’s problem was keeping 
his choices to a realistic minimum. ‘When you become 
enthusiastic about a design for a client, it’s difficult to 
avoid incorporating some of it into your own scheme.” 


These enunciations of his professional lifestyle 
demonstrate the essence of Richard Meyn’s house at the 
base of the California coastal range. The interior 

grows and develops with the designer just as 

the greenery flourishes in the gardens. & 





Handsome leather wing chair, left, adds 
to the comfortable ambience of an English 
country house. 


Walls of the Living Room, below, are 
upholstered in brown suede. Ceilings in 
this room are twelve and a half feet high. 
Fabric upholstered furniture was custom 
made by Martin Brattrud. 
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The Morning Room, left, opens to 
enclosed gardens on two sides. Custom 
sofa by Martin Brattrud, covered in fabric 
by Stroheim & Romann, faces an old 
double tier tole table. 


The Dining Room, below, seems part of 
the garden. A seventeenth-century oak 
dresser is used as a sideboard. Dining 
table is by McGuire. Chairs are Louis XVI 
reproductions. Zebra fabric is by 
Brunschwig & Fils. A Flokati rug covers 
the parquetry floor. Walls are brick 
painted white. 





The garden terrace of the Master Bath, 
left, offers a private place for 
sunbathing. Chaise is by Brown Jordan. 


Walls of the Master Bedroom, below, 
are covered with heavy, brown-on-black 
hempcloth. Paintings of figures were 
drawn on newspaper by Edward Siebert 
of London. Chestnut table is custom. 
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build, there was no question about 
where to put the house. We went 
to the spot instantly, even though 
we had 1200 acres to choose from. 
There was a profusion of redbud, 
and a lovely stream meandered 
through the site.” 

The Wyles’ decision proved 
practical as well as aesthetic. At 
the suggestion of their architect, 
John Rex, the Wyles camped out 
on the chosen site in a trailer, “‘to 
be absolutely sure.” By the time a 
year had passed, they had chan- 
neled the stream into a small lake 
and were ready to build. The 
Wyles planned a cabin at first, but 
soon enlarged the three-story floor 
plan (a basement studio, master 
bedroom and bath, living and 
kitchen area at entrance level, plus 
two bedrooms and a bath off a gal- 
lery on the mezzanine). ‘I’m glad 
we did,” commented Edith Wyle. 
“The house is now in perfect pro- 
portion to its surroundings.” Its 
sturdy and pure lines, the stone- 
work pylons in particular, resemble 
the Japanese castles the Wyles so 
admire. Edith Wyle had brought 
photographs of the Osaka Palace 
back from the Orient and gave 
them to architect John Rex. 

“T don’t think I’ve ever designed 
a more successful indoors-and-out- 
doors house,” says architect Rex. 
“The site is secluded and there is 
no need for privacy. I used uncur- 
tained glass panels on every side.” 
Edith Wyle concurs: “It’s like liv- 
ing inside an aviary.” The house is 
really an open pavilion which con- 
veys a feeling of space and free- 
dom, as well as harmony with the 
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The conversation pit in front of the 
fireplace is sunk two feet below the rest 
of the living area. Couches that enclose 
the area are covered with material to 
match a fungus that grows on the under- 
side of pine tree bark. The floor of 
dowelled wide white oak, stained to 
match tree bark, is polished to a high 
gloss by Japanese slippers guests wear. 
No rough footwear is worn inside the 
house. Iron stairwell at left of fireplace 
leads to gallery and bedrooms. 








Above left, handwoven textiles selected 
by Edith Wyle during her world-wide 
travels are a feature of her interior 
design. Pillows are made from Swiss, 
Peruvian and Polish materials. Rug 

is natural Polish goat hair. Basket in 
foreground is Hopi. 


Left, granite stonework pylons rising 
from a wide base are an architectural 
feature of interior as well as exterior. 
Dining room furniture custom designed 
by Sam Maloof seats ten. On the table 
a Sumi pottery owl and pottery bowl 
by Carol Funai filled with wildflowers 
from the ranch. 





the ceil- 

braces 

from h fifteen columns 

(five deep and three wide) form 

modular “umbrellas” that support 

the roof. The 71/2-foot-deep red- 

wood deck cantilevered on three 

sides of the house extends the liv- 
ing area into the environment. 

In their landscaping, the Wyles 
respected the beauty of the setting 
which is studded with dramatic 
white oak, buckeye, bull pine and 
redbud. ‘‘We cleared very little,”’ 
comments Edith Wyle. “The trees 
I brought in are either indigenous, 
like the Fremontia, or have adapted 
very well. I planted an orchard 
with peach, plum, nectarine, bing 
cherry, apricot and almond trees 
and hedged it with rosemary, cov- 
ering the ground with crushed 
granite, the same granite we used 
for the stonework.” 

Edith Wyle, a painter for thirty 
years, represents the humanist 
school of her former tutor, Rico 
LeBrun. She insisted on using 
natural materials and earth tones 
for the exterior and interior of the 
weekend retreat. If possible the 
materials were to come from North 
Fork itself, to express the struc- 
ture’s affinity with nature. The 
granite for the stonework was 
quarried on the ranch. The ‘“‘pavil- 
ion” columns are Douglas Fir, 
stained, the sidings Western red 
cedar, and the interior flooring is 
wide white oak, stained a tawny 
brown-black, like the bark on the 
pine trees. The couches are cov- 
ered in material to match a lichen 
that proliferates on the ranch. 

Edith Wyle, who directs The Egg 
and The Eye, an internationally 
known folk art gallery and gourmet 
restau I 4 les, calls her 
interior design fc > North Fork 
house ] 

“The imp 

compete 

husband and I « 

a California-based de 

ate the furniture. His 

and clean—lI call it contem 
Shaker. He makes each pie: 

self, and the finished produ 

like sculpture to see and touch.’ 
The walnut and leather-and 
walnut Maloof pieces for the Wyle 
house are designed with a larger- 
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than-usual horizontal base to 
counter the vertical form of the 
structure. The sturdy cedar-and- 
leather outdoor chairs from San 
Miguel d’Allende complement the 
Maloof designs, as do the antique 
wooden chests from New Mexico, 
used for “sitting and storing.” The 
Wyles have avoided clutter and 
solved the storage problem ingen- 
iously by letting other furniture do 
double duty. The dining room table 
has drawers and serves for a 
buffet. The couches around the 
conversation area near the fire- 
place are backed by bookshelves. 

“The views are so spectacular, 
I wanted nothing to interfere,” 
Edith Wyle reemphasized. “I have 
hung very few paintings, only a 
San Blas mola and two mirrors 
framed by Guatemalan embroi- 
dered square collars. The only wall 
decoration in my bedroom is a 100- 
year-old Navajo rug, a Yei blanket 
in deep red Bayeta and gray tones.”’ 

“In North Fork, I used textiles 
from all over the world.” Every 
piece is handwoven—the Polish 
goat-hair rug in front of the fire- 
place, the natural wool rug from 
Yugoslavia, the smaller Moroccan 
rugs under the rocking chair and 
by the stairwell. One bedspread is 
from Greece, another from Ecua- 
dor. Still another comes from Mali 
in West Africa. Mrs. Wyle likes to 
use unusual textiles as table set- 
tings as well. Particular favorites 
are Norwegian runners. 

Every object selected for the 
North Fork house, whether Ameri- 
can Indian woven basket or East 
Indian ceremonial umbrella, is a 
contemporary museum piece. But 
Edith Wyle does not call herself a 
collector. As an artist she sur- 
rounds herself with beautiful 
things for visual sustenance. 

The Wyles’ Westwood home is 
full of beautiful objects as well, but 
Edith Wyle prefers to entertain at 
the ranch. ‘‘We exist in town,” she 
says, ‘but we live in North Fork.” © 


Life is so pleasant in North Fork that 
several of the Wyles’ friends have 
followed their lead. Architect John Rex 
and his wife have made North Fork 
their permanent residence. 
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BADEN-BADEN 


A’ poll of knowledgeable internationalists will place 
Brenner’s Park in Baden-Baden, Germany, among 
the ten best and most beautiful hotels in the world. 
For over one hundred years, this stately resort has 
enjoyed the cachet bestowed by the presence of world 
leaders. Often called “the hotel of kings,” its royal 
visitors have included: Kings of Norway and Sweden; 
the Princes of Wales who later became, respectively, 
George V and Edward VII; Prince Bismark; the 
Emperors of Brazil and Siam; the late Aga Khan; 

King Alfonso XIII of Spain; the Shah of Iran; King Ibn 
Saud and the Duke of Windsor. 

Today, Brenner’s Park-Hotel stands regally in its own 
park, reviewing the fashionables who troop through 
Lichtentaler Allee just as it was in 1860 when Napoleon 
Ill strolled there. One of the world’s most beautiful 
promenades, Lichtentaler Allee was created in the late 
seventeenth century in the manner of English meadows THolstately Becanevs Desk retells 
where knights once jousted before kings. Bree cai elon renidGrenlaoicnte 

Even gambling at Baden-Baden is conducted in aroyal __Ljchtentaler Allee along the River Oos, 
manner. The Casino, designed in the style of royal where Napoleon III strolled in 1860. 
French chateaux, is the only place in Europe where 
roulette is played with jetons of real gold. In this 
casino, after a losing night, Dostoyevsky made his 
legendary remark, “The roulette wheel has no memory 
and no conscience.” 

For those who prefer gambling in the fresh air, there 
is the prestigious race track, founded in 1858, only 
eight miles distant. Bordered with ancient elms, its 
Club Enclosure is considered as exclusive as the Royal 
Enclosure at Ascot. International Race Week, in 
August, is the highlight of the meet when thoroughbreds 
from all over Europe compete for substantial purses. 
The Russian Grand Dukes were particularly partial to 
the Club Enclosure, as was King Edward VII, who also 
founded the Lawn Tennis Club in the 1880's. 

Today’s tennis club, a short walk from the hotel, has 
eight championship courts and a professional instructor. 
Next to the tennis club is an eighteen-hole miniature 








s golfers choose the nearby eighteen- nT 
h ade den Golf Club, considered one of the Tn 
most sporting on the continent. Brenner’s Park 
guests, ht 
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g ‘seback riding through sheltered trails of 
the Black Forest, may return for an indoor swim ora 
Finnish Sauna followed by a massage and sun 
bathing on the terrace. 

Heaith, of course, is part of the Baden-Baden 
tradition and history. Royalty visited not only for 
relaxation. They “took the cure,” which involved 
mineral water for their royal livers as well as long soaks 
in water heated by the hottest natural springs in the 
world (154 F.). Breathing the pine-scented air was 
also thought to have a tonic effect. It may be 
the relaxation, the total absence of twentieth-century 
stress, or the waters. Whatever the reason, those 
who visit in any season insist their health is 
infinitely improved. 

During the winter, hotel guests take a brief jaunt to 
one of the nearby ski resorts where novice and skilled 





Above, an area of the main Dining Room, 
which enjoys a reputation for grand 
cuisine. Traditions of the Brenner’s Park- 
Hotel have been rigorously maintained 
by Kurt and Alfred Brenner, sons of 

the original owner. 





Below, the Main Lounge. Traditional | 
ambience is created with parquetry floors, 
Oriental rugs, period-style furnishings 
and soft colors throughout. 
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skiier alike schuss down the gentle slopes. Others less 
athletic prefer a horse-drawn sleigh with harness bells 
jingling and hooves thudding rhythmically on the 
snow-covered roads. 

Although seemingly out of touch with this century, 
Brenner’s Park-Hotel is easily accessible. Autobahns 
reach Frankfurt in only two hours; Basel, Switzerland, 
and Stuttgart are each only a ninety-minute drive. All 
three cities have international airports. Strasbourg in 
France is only forty-five minutes by car. Baden-Baden 
can also be reached by rail, and there is a small airport 
to accommodate private planes and helicopters. 

However, it is perhaps the setting of Brenner’s 
Park-Hotel which accounts for its aura of serenity: The 
Black Forest and its majestic pines, sheltered valleys, 
wooded slopes and secluded lakes. Guests in the 
parkside suites are lulled to sleep by the river’s musical 
murmur and awakened by sweet morning birdsongs. 

In an uneasy world, Baden-Baden seems a constant. 


2 


At the Brenner’s Park-Hotel, time seems to stop. © 








Above, a corner of the Bar Lounge with 
a view of the garden, Lichtentaler Allee 
and the River Oos. 


Left, a suite in the Villa Stephanie area of 
Brenner’s Park-Hotel opens onto a balcony 
with a view of the river and gardens. 
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ere space, sweeping views 
and optimum north light fora 
combination studio and residence, 
painter Susan (Mrs. Joseph) Kahn 
and her shipping magnate husband 
chose one of the tallest apartment 
buildings in Manhattan—the 
United Nations Plaza. 

For Mr. Kahn, chairman of the 
board of Seatrain Lines, which 
owns the largest fleet of tankers 
sailing under the American flag, 
the apartment offers a commanding 


view of the busy East River and 
its colorful traffic. For Mrs. Kahn, 
an accomplished artist who studied 
under Moses Soyer, the apartment 
affords space for her working area 
on the upper level of the two-floor 
apartment situated high in the 
towering building. Through vast 
expanses of glass, north light 
suffuses the studio where Mrs. 
Kahn creates her sensitive studies 
praised for their painterly style 
and rich color relationships. For 
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both Mr. and Mrs. Kahn, their new 
residence, its elegant eighteenth- 
century appointments set against a 


background of contemporary art, 
embodies a gracious and stimulat- 
ing atmosphere for entertaining. 
Annette Siegel Freid and her 
associate Wynn J. Hershey were 
selected by the Kahns for their 
expertise as space planners and as 
meticulous practitioners of the 
decorating art, particularly in 
French period style. To mold the 


a 


seven-room, four-bath duplex to 
their clients’ needs, Mrs. Freid and 
Mr. Hershey reconstructed three 
rooms on the second floor, 
providing space for a studio, a 
bath with sauna and an abundance 
of closet space and storage for 
Mrs. Kahn’s art materials. 
Structural changes on the first 
floor gained space for a walk-in 
bar. Built-in walls and cabinets, 


Interior Design by Annette Siegel Freid, AID 
Photographed by Henry S. Fullerton III 
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he ] ling pages, spacious 
Entrance Foyer opens into Drawing 
Room to reveal city view. Flooring 
is beige-and-white Cremo della Carta 
marble. Painting above settee by 
Susan Kahn. Marble sculpture by Elaine 
Fabrikant. The marble top table and 
the fauteuil are both antique Louis XV. 
View from Drawing Room into Entrance 
Foyer shows circular staircase leading 
to second floor. To the right of staircase, 
reclining nude by Hugo Robus. Two 
paintings by Susan Kahn, one above 
antique marble top transitional French 


commode of rare inlaid woods, the other 
below a painting by Gropper. Sculpture, 
Mother and Child, by Lucchesi. 


Below, Manhattan skyline is framed by 
vast window area. Recessed mirrored 
niche for sculpture and plants seems to 
widen narrow room. In the niche, a 
white marble torso by Zorach. Above 
the fireplace, a Moses Soyer. Sculpture 
by Luchaise on Regency table balances 
on slender foot. Smaller tables are 
antique Louis XV and Louis XVI. 


all architecturally designed in 
period style, house necessaries for 
large-scale formal entertainment, 
and electronic equipment. 

The decorators’ goal was 
compatibility —the marriage of 
two notable collections: the one, 
modern art; the other, French 
period furniture. Paintings include 
representative works by Soyer, 
Burliuk, Gropper, Dobbs, Chaim- 
gross and Mrs. Kahn. To show 
the art most effectively, the 
decorators designed recess cove 
lighting under the architectural 
molding. Light shines through glass 
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Drawing Room picture wall features 
large painting of seamstresses by 
Moses Soyer. Other paintings by 

Gropper and Kahn. Steel sculpture in 
left foreground is by Archipenko. 


Savonnerie carpets, below, were designed 
by Mrs. Freid and Mr. Hershey and 
woven abroad. Pastel shades blend with 
rich colors of contemporary paintings. 
Silk needlepoint on Louis XVI fauteuil 
painstakingly restored to original state 
shows a scene from Aesop’s Fables. 
Antique jades and porcelains 

decorate table tops. 








}e invisible. 
-ostat, the light 
es Louis XV and 
and dramatic 
chipenko, Robus 
and Fabrikant. Making full use of 
the Kahns’ French antiques and 
English Regency pieces, Mrs. Freid 
and Mr. Hershey supplemented 
the fine collection by their own 
selection. Working closely with 
their clients (they presented 
preliminary, sketches of rooms and 
appointments as work progressed), 
they planned each room in detail. 
One major challenge was the 
drawing room, a rectangle nar- 


rowed by a two-foot ledge housing 
air conditioning and humidification 
units. By designing a recessed 
mirrored niche for sculpture and 
plants next to the fireplace, they 
created the illusion of a room 
widening to an L. The small-scale 
furniture upholstered in pastel 
shades allows an uncluttered, open 
feeling, leaving the magnificent 
views unencumbered. 

Fidelity to period throughout, 
from the custom-designed Savon- 
nerie carpets, to the antique glazed 
walls, to carved walnut paneling 
summarizes a design viewpoint 
equaling the magnificent view. # 


to 


Below, soft yellow-orange antique 
glazing of walls, upholstered custom- 
designed Louis XV chairs, silk and 
velvet hangings carry out color theme of 
marble floor inset with Sienna discs. 
Goromandel was purchased abroad. 
Eighteenth-century carved ebony 
monkey pedestals from client’s collection. 
Antique crystal chandelier adds elegance 
: to this relatively unadorned room. 
Special recessed cove lighting system 
can be glimpsed above floral 

painting by Burliuk and smaller study 

of a girl by Susan Kahn. 





Far left, Louis XVI paneling with mirror 
and fabric insets and custom vanity 
carry period style into Powder Room. 
Gold-plated hardware by P. E. Guerin. 


ae / Ee Left, clear and antique mirrors lend 

, spacious feeling to Mrs. Kahn’s Bath. 
Fixtures by Sherle Wagner are rose 
quartz and gold-plated bronze. 


In the Master Bedroom, Louis XV 
boiserie, antique glazed, shaded and 
striped, decorates walls. Carved lattice 
headboard is decorator’s own design. 
Bedcover and hangings are of patterned, 
imported silk. Custom-woven carpeting 
by V’Soske. The figure lamps are 

Fe } antique Meissen. Above the bed, three 

' es 4 paintings by Susan Kahn. 
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ESIGNER’S YEAR-ROUND 
LOOK FOR PALM SPRINGS 


Page 10 


es designer Val Arnold, AID, 
articulated his multifaceted views 
so fluently the Architectural Digest 
offices seemed like a television talk 
show. There was so much interesting 
material, we are saving our notes 

to use in the next Val Arnold design 
feature. Mr. Arnold combines his 
residence and design studio in a 
Victorian house built in 1896 in the 
Pacific Heights area of San Francisco. 
He serves on the board of directors 
of the San Francisco Ecology Center 
and is involved in many civic 
activities. 

Mr. Arnold, who studied archi- 
tecture at the University of Michigan 
and interior design at Chouinard Art 
Institute in Los Angeles, began his 
career by doing model homes in the 
Bay Area. He was something of a 
‘method designer’ because he 
imagined a fictional cast for each 


PEOPLE 
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home and designed for that fantasy 
family. That procedure relates 
directly to his definition today of a 
good designer as one who can 
“psych” himself into another person 
and his way of life. 

Architect William Sutherland 
Beckett, AIA, graduated with honors 
in architecture from Yale University, 
and his first building won national 
AIA honors. He headquarters in Los 
Angeles where his practice includes 
both commercial and residential 
architecture. He believes strongly in 
spending substantial amounts of 
time getting to know his clients 
which include luminaries from the 
entertainment world such as 
Charlton Heston (those who have 








Pages 10-17: 

DESIGNER’S YEAR-ROUND LOOK 
FOR PALM SPRINGS 

ENTRANCE HALL: Mirror; Robert Minton. 
Rug; Kent-Costikyan. Wall fabric; Henry 
Calvin. 

LIVING ROOM: Coffee table; Mascheroni. 
Louis XIII chairs; Yale Burge. Carpet; Edward 
Fields, Sofas; Logvy. Marble top Louis XV 
table; Yale Burge. Accessories on table; 
Beemac. Standing lamps; Phoenix-Day. 
DINING ROOM: Chandelier; Robert Minton. 
Table, chairs; Dennis & Leen. Rug; Edward 
Fields. 

GAME AREA: Tiger velour; Brunschwig & 
Fils. Pair chairs; McGuire. Parquet; Rode 
Bros. 

MASTER BEDROOM: Bed; Upholstered 
pieces by Guido de Angeles. Chest; Dennis & 
Leen. Table desk; Yale Burge. Lamp; 
Frederick Bruns. Velvets; Henry Calvin. 
Print; Tressard. 

MASTER BATH: Chandelier; Chodoff. 
Etagere; Dennis & Leen. 

GIRL’S BEDROOM: Wallpaper & fabric; 
Stockwell. 


BATH: Wallcovering; Stockwell. 


Pages 18-19: 
NEAR EAST COMES TO EAST SIDE 


Quran display cases and all hardware by 
P. E. Guerin. 


DINING ROOM: Table; Brunovan. 


Pages 50-55: 


LEGENDARY HOLLYWOOD COTTAGE 
LIVING ROOM: Fabric; Brunschwig & Fils. 


Antique trunk; Speirs & P. Ltd. End tables; 
Dennis & Leen. Antique lions; Speirs & P. Ltd, 
Floor covering; Pacific Hide and Leather. 
1ASTER BEDROOM: Drapery, canopy, 


bedspreas ic; Charles Gingerich. Fabric; 


valls, bed r hwig & Fils. Canopy 
lining 

M ASTI ) ique bear; Ralph 
B. Reil 
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seen his many biblical portrayals 
might consider him the greatest 
luminary of them all). 

Mr. Beckett describes his work 
as ‘‘five-sided architecture because 
it can be viewed from any side or 
from the sky.” To put it another way, 
good architecture should look good 
from any angle, even from above. 
Mr. Beckett adds, ‘I don’t like 
structures which suddenly become 
plaster and bathroom windows 
when you go around the corner.” 


NEAR EAST COMES 
TO EAST SIDE Page 18 


Joseph Grusczak, AID, and J. Ray 
Baker, AID, have been partners 
for three years. Mr. Grusczak’s 
preference is for specialized resi- 
dential design while Mr. Baker 
gives his attention primarily to 
commercial projects. Mr. Grusczak 
graduated from the New York 
School of Interior Design. His New 
York apartment is filled with collec- 
Continued on page 99 
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Pages 56-59: 

TWO PENTHOUSE APARTMENTS 
BECOME ONE 

ENTRANCE HALL: Rug; Simon Manges. 
LIVING ROOM: Wall fabric; Stroheim & 
Romann. Rug; Simon Manges. 

DINING ROOM: Chairs; Frances Moore. 
LIBRARY: Sofa, chairs; Dunbar. Tables; 
Robert Minton. Rug; Sander, Parson & 
Clement. Fabrics; Stroheim & Romann. . 
Leopard velvet; Brunschwig & Fils. 
LANAI: Furniture; McGuire. 


Pages 72-75: 

DESIGNER’S OWN HOUSE 
INSPIRED BY HIS GARDEN 

LIVING ROOM: Wall fabric; Van Walters. 
Coffee table; Directional. Rug; Carousel. 
Sofa, chair; Martin Brattrud. 

DINING ROOM: Table; McGuire. Chair 
fabric; Brunschwig & Fils. 

MORNING ROOM: Book cabinet; Heritage. 
Rug; Bigelow. Sofa; Stroheim & Romann. 
MASTER BATH: Chaise; Brown Jordan. 


Pages 88-93: 

ART AND ANTIQUES 

MELD IN MANHATTAN 

ENTRANCE FOYER: Marble flooring 
throughout; European Marble. Table; Old 
Versailles. Hardware; P. E. Guerin. 
Commode; Paul Martine. 


DRAWING ROOM: Commode; Paul Martine. 


Table; Nesle. Love seat, Louis XV chair; 
Frederick P. Victoria. Rug; Patterson, Flynn 
& Johnson. Velvet; Old World Weavers. 
Fabric; Scalamandre. 

DINING ROOM: Table, chairs; Frederick P. 
Victoria. Velvet; Import Guild. Chandelier; 
Charles J. Winston. 

MASTER BEDROOM: Table; Old Versailles. 
Carpeting; V’Soske. 

MRS. KAHN’S BATH: Fixtures; Sherle 
Wagner. 

POWDER ROOM: Fixtures; P. E. Guerin. 


COVER: A Living Room view of the 
Palm Springs residence, page 10, with 
carpeting by Edward Fields. 

Andrew Wyeth painting can be seen 
between the pre-Columbian pieces to 
the right of the Louis XIII style fauteuils. 











John Widdicomb 


Makers of fine furniture for more than a century 





A John Widdicomb reproduction of a Welsh cupboard, ca. 1710. Made of Oak finished to look 250 years old. May be had as a buffet, without the upper section 


Get to know John Widdicomb furniture. See it at any John Widdicomb showroom through your ==s=——— 
dealer or interior designer * New York: 205 East 58th Street ¢ Philadelphia: 2301 Chestnut Street = 
Boston: 90 Berkeley Street» Grand Rapids: Exhibitors’ Bldg. * Chicago « Cincinnati * Cleveland = 
¢ Dallas « Houston « Indianapolis * Miami « Pittsburgh « St. Louis » Los Angeles * SanFrancisco = === 


SEND $3 FOR THE ‘“‘BOOK OF JOHN WIDDICOMB FURNITURE”’ 
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\ personal Rolls-Royce 

| 

sores) at any of these dealers. 


ARIZONA 
Scottsdale/ Max of Switzerland Rolls-Royce 


CALIFORNIA 

Beverly Hills/ Charles H. Hornburg, Jr. Motor Cars 
Costa Mesa/ Roy Carver Rolls-Royce, Inc. 

Los Angeles/ Charles H. Hornburg, Jr. Imported 
Motor Cars L] Pasadena/ Peter Satori Co., Ltd. 
Sacramento/ British Motors of Sacramento 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Van Nuys/ ‘Bones’? Hamilton Rolls-Royce Co. 


COLORADO 

Denver/The Kumpf Motor Car Company 
CONNECTICUT 

Greenwich/ Imported Cars of Greenwich 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington/ Flood Pontiac Company 
FLORIDA 

Fort Lauderdale/ Taylor Rolls-Royce, Inc. 
Miami/C. R. Berry Rolls-Royce, Inc. 

St. Petersburg/Scarritt Motors, Inc. 
West Palm Beach/ Taylor Rolls-Royce, Inc. 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta/ Mitchell Motors, Inc. 
ILLINOIS 

Evanston/ Evanston Rolls-Royce, Inc. 
INDIANA 

Zionsville (near Indianapolis) / Albers Rolls-Royce 
MARYLAND 

Glen Burnie/ Gladding Rolls-Royce, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston/ Foreign Motors, Inc. 

Natick/ Foreign Motors West, Inc. 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit/ Falvey Motor Sales Company 


MISSOURI 

Kansas City/ Max Griffith Oldsmobile, Inc. 
St. Louis/ Classic Cars, Ltd. 
NEBRASKA 


Omaha/ McKenzie Pontiac, Inc. 


NEVADA 
Reno/ Modern Classic Motors 


NEW JERSEY 
Montclair/ Imported Motor Car Co. 


NEW YORK 

Glen Cove/ Rallye Motors, Inc. 
New York/ Peter Zage & Co. Ltd. 
Palmyra/ Palmyra Motors, Inc. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

High Point/ Transco, Inc. 


OHIO 

Cincinnati/ Williams Ford Sales, Inc. 
Cleveland/ Qua Buick, Inc. 

Worthington/ Rolls-Royce of Columbus, Inc. 
OREGON 

Portland/ British Motor Car Distributors, Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia/ Keenan Motors, Inc. 
Sewickley/ Ascot Imported Cars, Inc. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Providence/ Inskip Motors, Inc. 
TENNESSEE 

Memphis/ Jimmy Payne Motors Inc. 
Nashville/ E. Gray Smith 

TEXAS 

Austin/ Roy Butler, Inc. (] Dallas/ Overseas 
Motors Corporation (Rolls-Royce Division) 
Fort Worth/ Overseas Motors Corparation 
Houston/Sam Montgomery Oldsmobile Co. 
UTAH 

Salt Lake City/ Peck & Shaw Fine Cars, Inc. 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond/ Mooers Motor Car Co. 


WASHINGTON 















































Seattle/ British Motor Car Distributors, Inc. 
Se 
| Mr. Lynn Perkins | 
Public Relations and Advertising Manager 
| Rolls-Royce Inc., Dept. 12111 — : | 
Box 546, Paramus, N.J. 07652 
[] | enclose $15.00. Please send me the | 
| Owner’s Manual on the Corniche. ] 
| | enclose $2.00. Please send me brochures 
on the Corniche and Silver Shadow. | 
| [J Lenclose $5.00. Please send me “The | 
Rolls-Royce Story,”’ a full-color picture- 
| history of the Rolls-Royce | 
Name | 
| = ol 
| Address — | 
fe ity —_ State ZIP. ! 
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San Francisco/ British Motor Car Distributors, Ltd. 














| 
- ae _ : 3 ! 
And 225 Surrounding Acres 
in Southern Vermont | 


Abandon yourself on a whim, winter or summer, or forever leave 
the city life. Boston is a 2-hour drive, and New York City just 
under four. 


Designed by Yale School architect graduate, Peter Gluck, and 
built in 1970, five levels lead down to a heated pool surrounded 
by weathered cedar decks and the3 %2-acre pond. No amenity 
has been overlooked. 


Our brochure AD-51991 describes and pictures the property. De 
write or phone for your free copy. 


Previews INC. 


International Real Estate Marketing Realtors | 


49 E. 53rd Street 20 Kilby Street 
New York, N.Y. 10022 Boston, Mass. 02109 
(212) PLaza 8-2630 (617) CA 7-4995 








Washington, D.C. e Palm Beach e Chicago e Denver e Los Angeles e San Francisco e Paris 


Fine selection of new and pre-owned 
motor cars 
for the discriminating buyer. 


ROLLS 





ROYCE 


Peten Satori Co., Lid. | 


America’s first authorized concessionaire 


285-325 WEST COLORADO BOULEVARD 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 91105 
PHONE (213) 681-8123 





SAC Ge THRN” $625 Sculpture in Sterling Silver 
height including rock: 11” By MARION HOLLAND 





REE PASSIONATE EYE GALLERY 


Finest Sculpture Gallery on the West Coast 


Town & Country Center Beverly Hills Fashion Island Center 
Orange, Cal. 310 N. Beverly Dr. Newport Beach, Cal. 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST EXTENSIVE AND 
AUTHENTIC COLLECTIONS OF RARE ANTIQUE | 
RUGS... Aubusson, Caucasian, Chinese, Indian, Per- | 
sian, Savonnerie. All sizes and colors available for your | 


consideration. Your inquiries are invited. THE HEARTHSTONE 
iB H. MINASSTAN & CO. 271] east coast highway, corona del mar | 





GEORGE A. IGNATIUS OWNER ESTABLISHED LOS ANGELES 1905 


359 South Vermont Los Angeles 90005 (213) 383-1397 
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my 2325 Palos Verdes Drive West 
m eT | 


Pool & Billiard Tables ' PALOS VERDES ESTATES 
Antiques & Authentic Replicas a 


| GOLDEN West Sao - D7 no TAA 
BILLARD SUPPLY, [I!¢. oe 














ANTIQUES @ ACCESSORIES 
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6326 Laurel Canyon Blvd. 
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ELEANOR McCOY, AID, has distinguished herself in the world of Interior Design. Among her current commissions, in addition 
to serving as AID Chairman of the Historic Restoration Society and her active membership in the Heritage Square Foundation of Los 
Angeles, she is designing the interiors of a country estate in Northern California and the restoration of a 1782 farmhouse in New York 


] 27 


For her custom furniture she has selected Spencer & Company, designers and manufacturers of custom furniture to the trade. 8730 Santa 


Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90069 (213) 657-4810. 
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Photographed by George Szanik 


Imported Reproductions + Furniture + Fixtures * Accessories * Antiques 


»f LONDON IN¢ 


8335 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90069 * Telephone: (213) 653-1566. 
Ken Keeney, 478 Jackson Square, San Francisco, California 94111 * Telephone: (415) 397-0616. 














Gepelias Lyrical Leem 





The master weavers of Poland compose their tapestries at the 


loom...running the gamut of imagination from pictorial 
to abstract, traditional to avant garde. You'll find them 





represented in museums throughout the world as well as in 

most interesting homes. There is an exciting new collection 

PASHGIAN BROS. of tapestries (area rugs, too) at Cepelia now. Come browse. 
t 

In PASADENA SINCE 1902 e we 

a Cepela 

Oriental Rugs 





HOLLADAY INTERNATIONAL IMPORTS INC. 


993 E. Colorado Blvd., Pasadena 91101 3214 East Willow St., Long Beach, Calif. 90806 (213) 426-9124 
CEPELIA CORPORATION 
681-9253 796-7888 936 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 (212) 683-1132 











: Space contributed by the publisher as a public service 


80% of the scientists 
who have ever lived 
are alive today. 





This means that most of man’s 
scientific knowledge is new knowl- 
edge, requiring new equipment, 
techniques, trained teachers. It 
means more classrooms for more 
college students than ever before if 
they are to learn more than ever 
before. 


Putting this new knowledge to 
work can even mean our survival. 


College is where the questions ‘of 
our future will be answered. Every- 
body’s future. 


It comes down to this: quality edu- 
cation for the future takes money. 

Join the future. Give to the 
college of your choice. 
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> Use Christmas Seals. 





Its a matter 
of life and breath. 


Fight emphysema, tuberculosis, air pollution 
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advertising contributed for ‘ 


the public good 
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entertain in easy elegance... 











| In the warmth of Autumn 
with the spice that says You! 





... prefer to entertain the idea 
of an interior designer 
from Lois Harding & Assoc. Interiors! 
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a Nein ngs ngs ad 9 X . tbo * NOY Patt)” . 
GSS ee he te oe Mate tie. Yeh ios Sty ak: Gon 5). ee 
g : 4 : i> the BP TD ‘ ~~ Wine 4 A r se <5 ee 
i Ae ee ee Pt oye eats ee Ate ine tee Sey aes Oy oo A aes 4 
i ; ' 7 eT ci ae, yan i eae ; Mar ion } 7 AT ea ae * 
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HII ... prefer to entertain? 


vis Hoarding & flsseciete INTERIORS 


| 3I6 S. Tustin Ave. Orange, Calif. 532-2504 
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. MOONSTONE HEXAGON 

. COPPERTONE HEXAGON 

. FROST ARABESQUE 

. SABLE FAENZA 

. FROST ARABESQUE/SAND 
. COPPERTONE SATIN 
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Step into we meen a 
Ora ya oe Ww VE 
the-Age of... FF OMOnaditc 
It’s the age of innovation... .in a burst of PomonaStone’s earthy rich cold 
rippling textures . .. and dramatic patterns. It’s the age of convenience : 


practical PomonaStone gives you the permanent never wax shine that w 
clean, never stains, never scorches! 7 


Want more tile ideas? Write for 
POMONA TILE IDEA BOOKLET, P.O. BOX 2249, POMONA, CALIF. 91766 


Quality Products from i 
the Creative Kilns of ... 


A DIVISION OF AMERICAN OLEAN a 













CHOOSE YOUR FAVORITE BACK ISSUES! 
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FALL 1967 FALL 1969 SPRING 1970 SUMMER 1970 

A penthouse at Waikiki; Rare American antiques at Peyton Randolph house at Metropolitan Museum’s 19th 
Castletown, one of Ireland's Winterthur Museum. Cecil Williamsburg. The Palm century America exhibit. 
great houses; a superb Beaton’s two homes in Springs residence of designer 16th century Moorish castle 
Victorian residence. Plus New England. Arthur Elrod. Designer in Tangier. Henry Moore 


Melanie Kahane’s NYC home. interview on sculpture. 


York City, Dallas. 





piel aces ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
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JAN.-FEB. 1971 MARGH-APRIL 1971 MAY-JUNE 1971 JULY-AUGUST 1971 

A Manhattan apartment by Ingrid Bergman’s country Miami Beach penthouse. A “Antique Savoir-Faire,” rare 
Michael Greer. A French home in France. The Texas residence by designer assemblage of museum 
country castle in Newport Woolworth Donahue’s John Astin Perkins. Le Bristol quality antiques in Beverly 
Beach; New Jersey residence Southampton estate. “The Hotel in Paris. Carmel Hills. Italy’s Villa d’Este 







by designer Joseph Braswell. New Elegance.” Hideaway. Swimming pools. Hotel. 


SELECT YOUR BACK ISSUES NOW! Our supply is gradually dwindling, so don’t delay. Issues we have at this 
time are listed . Please indicate your choice. You will receive your ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST back issues 


about four weeks after we receive your order. Price is $3.95 for each back issue. Single copies are sent postpaid. 
When ordering two or more copies, please add 50¢ for postage and handling. (Payment must accompany order.) 


















i ALBUMS 
Custom leather-look albums 
embossed in gold. Each album 
holds six editions of 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST. 
Choose from seven smart colors: 
- Bone White, Midnight Blue, 
Luggage Tan, Coffee Brown, 
Moroccan Red, Forest Green, 
Royal Blue. Allow six weeks for 
delivery. $5.95 per album. When 
ordering two or more albums, 
please add 50¢ each for postage 
and handling. 
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Make your choices and order now! You may use the postage-paid subscription order envelope enclosed in the pages of this 
issue or write: Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90036. 
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hing but the kitchen sink 
rl stb water is what it is. An immortal example of the lapidary’s art, 

Unflawed onyx and shown here with matching fixtures of onyx and gold plate. 
“different tastes there are eleven other rare stones to choose from. 


SHERLE WAGNER 


) Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. PLaza 8-3300 


Scu 
hand carved 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SEND $1 00 TO DEPT. A 





PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE 
Continued from page 94 


tions of “absolutely everything”, some of which will be 
incorporated into the summer house he is building in 
Woodbury, Connecticut on forty-two acres of wooded 
land. Mr. Baker also has a weekend and vacation retreat in 
Connecticut, a restored two-hundred-year-old hilltop 
house on thirty acres near Milford. 


THE ROMANTIC COTTAGE ON 
SEVENTEEN-MILE-DRIVE Page 20 


We were so delighted with the pictorial mood of the 
“cottage,” we decided to show the house architecturally. 
The interior, designed by Patrick Maas, AID, and 
William Benner, AID, is very personal and highly 
individual. Mr. Maas and Mr. Benner are partners in the 
design firm of EST, EST, Inc., in Scottsdale, Arizona. 
Both are past presidents of the Arizona North Chapter 
of AID. Messrs. Benner and Maas have designed houses 
throughout the United States, in Europe and in Mexico. 
They work frequently in restaurant and office design 

as well as residential interiors. 


VILLA NEAR ROME DESIGNED FOR AMBIENCE 
OF SIXTEENTH-CENTURY CASTLE Page 34 


Our editorial correspondent in Rome reports: “Claude 
Reynaud is one of the big names in international 
architectural design.” Mr. Reynaud, decorator of the 
Villa Mechaulom, numbers King Feisal of Saudi Arabia 
and other members of the royalty among his clients. 
He recently completed a summer resort palace at 
Djeddah. Another project was the redecoration of the 
Hotel Quisisana in Capri. 

Dionisio Poulanios of Tanagra Studios in Rome, 
who designed the interior tile was kind enough to lend 
his assistance in the development of the story. 


LEGENDARY HOLLYWOOD COTTAGE Page 50 


Leonard Stanley is a second generation Hawaiian, 
educated at the Punahou School and the University of 
Hawaii. He came to California as an assistant in the 
Tony Duquette Studio of Interior Design, and later was 
awarded the prestigious Elsie de Wolfe design 
scholarship for a year of travel and study throughout 
the world. Mr. Stanley was formerly in the interior 
design department of architects Welton Becket and 
Associates and was project designer for three theaters 
in the Los Angeles Music Center complex. 


TWO PENTHOUSE APARTMENTS BECOME ONE 
Page 56 


Interior designer John Alexander, AID, is one of two 
Santa Barbara designers represented in this issue. Both 
are principals in the firm Byars, Alexander and Meyn. 
John Alexander was born in Texas and completed his 
education on the West Coast with an M.A. from the 
California School of Fine Arts. He began his career with 
Gumps in San Francisco in 1952. Before locating four 
years ago in Santa Barbara he had his own design studio 
in El Paso, Texas, for seven years. 


DESIGNER’S HOUSE INSPIRED BY HIS GARDEN 
Page 72 

Richard H. Meyn, AID, is the other notable Santa 
Barbara designer whose work is presented in this edition. 
He is also a principal in the design firm of Byars, 
Alexander and Meyn. His work previously appeared in 
Architectural Digest, Winter 1970. Mr. Meyn attended 
the Parson School of Design in New York City and the 
Ecole de Beaux Arts in Paris before settling in Santa 
Barbara where he has practiced as an interior designer 
for the past twenty-one years. Continued on page 102 
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SCTURAL DIGEST 





A really different Holiday gift for all the special 
people on your list. A two year Gift Subscription to 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST. 


Twelve editions ...a connoisseur’s dozen. 


You will be remembered throughout each year for 
your thoughtfulness and discerning taste. Simply slip 
a check or money order (and your gift list!) into the 
postage-paid envelope enclosed in the pages of this 
issue, or write to the address below, and your 
shopping is done! 


We will send our own especially designed ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DIGEST Gift Subscription card, hand- 
signed with your name, to everyone on your list timed 
for the Holidays or whatever date you specify. 


One year (six editions) $17.25 
Two years (12 editions) $34.50 
Three years (18 issues) $51.75 


One, two or three? Which will it be? 


Architectural Digest 
5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90036. 
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Using the ancient and ever popular rope 
trimming, Guerin presents a set of basin faucets | 
of the utmost refinement and restraint. Available 
in Pewter or Gold finish, it may be specially 
ordered in pewter with the roping in gold. 
All accessories, door hardware and cabinet 
hardware are available to coordiriate with this | 
fine design. 


ORAL Le | 


23 Jane Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 


Send for catalog #8 showing bathroom 
accessories, builders and cabinet hardware, 
bronze doré furniture — $1.00. 

Representatives: 5 

McCune San Francisco 
Patterson, Flynn & Johnson Chicago 


KINDEL 
Grand Kopuide 
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How to go oe 


round the world 3 
in your own 


| home. For $1.50 


No shots to take. No passports to get. 
No customs to go through. Just jour- 
ney, at your own leisure, through the 
pages of Holiday Homes. The current 
issue takes you from Acapulco to 
Wengen, Switzerland. And fifty other ; . 
interesting and exotic places in between. You get a quick, compre- 
hensive glimpse into mountain chalets, ranch and beach homes, 
villas, chateaus, urban residences and urbane retreats. Whether 
cosmopolitan, continental or countrified, the place of your dreams 
is sure to be at your fingertips in Holiday Homes. Illustrated and 
described in detail. 

In addition to castles, mansions and estates for sale, you’ll find 
a listing of fascinating vacation retreat rentals. All the way from 
Puerto Vallarta to Jamaica to Waikiki. 

For your convenience, the parties to be contacted for both rental 
and purchase properties are provided. 

If you’d like to keep up on what’s available around the world 14 
all year ’round, you may subscribe to Holiday Homes for just 
; ah $6.00 per year (four issues). Single issues are a mere $1.50. 

mi ia eS Send your order to Holiday Homes International, Box 234A 
Malibu, California 90265. 

For a brochure illus please send one dollar to You’ll find out how easy it really is to find another house with- 
Kindel Furniture Comps nd Rapid out even leaving home. 
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Malcolm Moran is one of the best-known and most admired sculptors in America 
today. His works are exhibited regularly i in leading galleries and museums through- 
out the nation, and are found in hundreds of private collections—including those 
of Mrs. Robert Kennedy, the Richard Burtons, Colonel John Glenn Jr., Henry 
Ford II, and Harry Belafonte. 

Moran, a working artist for over 30 years, is perhaps most widely known for his 
appealing, nostalgic sculptures of children done in bronze. Warm, fresh, and 
beautifully detailed, his figures hold a very personal appeal for the sophisticate as 
well as for the advocate of the simple life. 

His latest sculpture, Girl With A Birdcage, is Moran’s first work in solid 
Sterling Silyer. In his careful juxtapositioning of stripling tree, just-bloomed 
flowers, a bird in a delicate cage and a small girl, hand outstretched, Moran has 

sensitively captured the touching innocence of young living things. 
- Commissioned exclusively by America House, and available only through us, 
this signed and numbered silver Original measures 8” high and stands on a natural 
of exquisitely colored geode and is limited to an edition of 100. 





#110-83 Girl With Birdcage ..... 21. cece cece etree etter t eee e tees ce es S625, 





america house 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19063 














“The flavor of the French Provinces 


in the heart of Beverly Hills”’ 


224 South Beverly Drive - Beverly Hills - CRestview 3-5430 


luncheon @# dinner = banquets 





ake our 
international 
house tour 


$5 


The Previews’ 1972 Guide to Fine Real 
Estate is the easiest, most complete way 
to see the cream of the “for sale” prop- 


erties of the world. It’s a photographic 
house tour, 240 pages of ranches, islands, 
chateaux, ski lodges, investment properties 
and private homes. The first place to look 
if you want to buy. Great reading if you're 
just looking. Send $5 for your copy, to 


VS, today Dept D-2 


Marketing Realtors 
ork, N_Y, 10022 
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PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE 
Continued from page 99 


CONTEMPORARY ELEGANCE FO 
A WORKING RANCH Page 76 


An artist herself, Edith Wyle’s involvement with the art 
world and special interest in folk art led to her develop- 
ment of the innovative idea of combining a gallery and 
restaurant. And, because Mrs. Wyle thinks the egg the 
most beautiful art form, she called her internationally- 
known establishment, The Egg and The Eye. 

Mrs. Wyle decided to do the interior design for the North 
Fork ranch because her selective professional eye dictated 
a specific, bare elegance, inspired by the handcrafted 
furniture of Sam Maloof. 

Architect John Rex, FAIA, of Honnold, Reibsamen & 
Rex, is a graduate of the University of Southern California 
and did postgraduate work at Los Angeles’ Art Center 
School. He has also been a member of the board of 
governors of the Los Angeles County Museum of Art and 
held many other important civic posts. While working on 
the house for Edith and Frank Wyle, John Rex, his wife 
and five children all became so enamored of the North 
Fork area, they built a home there and have made it their 
permanent residence. 


ART AND ANTIQUES MELD IN MANHATTAN Page 88 


Annette Siegel Freid, AID, began her decades-long design 
career as an avocation. Throughout the years she has 
developed a particular ability for space planning and 
interior architecture. 

Mrs. Freid has undertaken interior design projects all 
over the United States. She lives in an antique-filled 
Southern Colonial home on fifteen acres in Stamford, 
Connecticut and keeps a Manhattan piéd-d-terre. Mrs. 
Freid’s associate, designer Wynn J. Hershey, attended the 
New York School of Interior Design and the Pratt Institute. 





THINGS TO COME — 


peo ACAPULCO... Tres Vidas en La Playa, the 
ultra-luxe, private yacht club designed by 
Valerian Rybar. 


FROM CHICAGO...an artist-designer’s Victorian 
pied-d-terre. Eclectic interior of an 1881 house in 
the Old Town section. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES...a lively, authoritative 
article by Ronald A. de Silva, head of American 
Decorative Arts, Parke-Bernet, New York City. Mr. 
de Silva talks about pieces and periods that are 
presently “undercollected.” 


FROM TEXAS...a daredevil exhibition of design 
skill by Stephen Chase of Arthur Elrod and Asso- 
ciates. This residence also includes an exceptional 
Remington collection. 


A SPECIAL SHOWING FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
DIGEST...‘‘A Personal Culture.” The sculpture and 
jewelry assemblages of artist-designer Tony 
Duquette combine pearls, gold, malachite and a 
whole array of natural objects from the sea. 


AS WELL AS...the apartment of fashion designer 
Capriotti of The General Store and I. Miller Bou- 4 
tiques. Dramatic Japanese-style architecture on the 
Malibu oceanfront...a magnificently antiqued villa 

in France...one of the great gardens of the South, 
Bellingrath in Alabama...and, the most remarkable 
etceteras ever on view. 





GOES FROM COAST TO COAST 
(and now HONOLULU) 


[ TO CREATE MORE BEAUTIFUL 
AND MORE FUNCTIONAL INTERIORS 
| FOR ALL COMMERCIAL USES. 
! 
| 


The reasons: 

BETTER PROJECT ANALYSIS 
BETTER SPACE PLANNING 
BETTER INTERIOR DESIGN 

BETTER INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE 
BETTER FURNISHINGS 


For further information about C&C’s 
superior ‘‘Designability’’ and the 
total environmental concept, call or 
write (wherever you are) to Dept. DA 


COMMERCIAL 
INTERIORS 


2843 WEST SEVENTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90005 
TELEPHONE (213) 380-7111 
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MARBRO TURNS 
THE LIGHT ON THE 
CHING DYNASTY. 


The venerable art of vase making that 
originated in China in 1644 is venerated 
in the artistry of this inimitable 

Mei-Lei lamp by Marbro. 

Delicate Mother-of-pearl is meticulously 
inlaid to authentically replicate the 
poetic art created during the reign of 
the Ch’ing Dynasty. 

In virtually any setting, this exquisite 
Marbro lamp radiates an ageless charm 


Se. 

and brings together form and function | ( eS , 

in the purest sense. x ; aN 
While not available everywhere, this PRON 


and other priceless Marbro originals 
may be viewed at any one of our nine q 
showrooms throughout the country, in the | 
better furniture stores or through the 
services of your interior decorator. 
For pertinent details, please write 
Marbro Lamp Executive Office, 1625 South 
Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, CA 90015. 
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Da uve Center 
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your only hang-ups 
are hammocks at 


a where health is easy 

‘ny, @ / - : and ease is healthful; 
' a oe ; en give a week at this 

| @ er | 2 \ 2 ae mo famous resort spa, or 

; = DS Le - take one! trim down 
before you trim that tree; 
top border shops offer 
discounts to our guests 
(each family member 
can bring back $100 in 
goods—no duty)... 
Only 3 fast freeway 
hours from Los Angeles 
Reservations and 4-color 
brochure, write Box Q, 
Tecate, Ca. 92080; 

or call (774) 478-5400 
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IU LANDEN 


(IF YOU’RE FORTUNATE TO FIND ONE) 


This very rare, antique symbol of 
an old, English Snuff Shop is but 
one of the ever-changing array of 
intriguing accessory accents you'll 


find at Cannell & Chaffin. 


They are a part of the “tools of 
the trade’’ .. . requisites to the art 
of interior design for which C&C has 


excelled for more than half-a-century. 


So if you’re searching for the smart and 
the new ... or the old and original... 
you're very apt to find it at C&C. 
along with the talented services of 


professional interior designers whose 














abilities have been proven in hundreds 


_ of homes and apartments from coast to coast. 










Antique 
SNUFF SHOP FIGUI 
. C. 1780, discovered 
in Scotland by our 
European buyer. 
$1250.00 













Wherever you you're interested in better 

interior design call for your free copy 

of BRASS TACK informative brochure 

about C&C’s comp ices and facilities 

(213) 380-9111/3000 SHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 90010 


PASADENA/LA JOLLA/FRESNO/CORONA DEL MAR 
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